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Preface 


The problem of epistemology in Islam and its relationship to the 


content and process of Muslin ed 


ion is the subject of this study. It 
has been motivated by the fact that the Islamic revivalism unfolding in 
many parts of the world demands an educational system that conforms 


to Islam, for education in the Muslim countries today is a dualist 


system based on the secular weltanschauung of the West. This du 


system, providing for both the religious and the academic or pr 


sional stream in most, if not all, Muslim countries, has contributed to 


the development of religious scholars who are basically lost in m 


knowledge on the one hand, and professionals and bureaucrats whe 


are divorced from their own religio-moral heritage and aspiration 


the other. Numerous attempts have been made in the last ten years to 
bridge the gap separating these two powerful groups by proposing an 


d 


integrated concept of education based on Islam. 


The first attempt to discuss these matters at the unma level was done 


in the First World Gonference on Islamic Edueation held in the Holy 
City of Mecca in t 


world participated, Since then three other world conferences have 


7 where 313 Muslim sct 


lars from all parts of the 


been held in other Muslim cities. Important literature has emerged 


4 result of these conferences, such as Aims and Objectives of Is 
Education (ed, Prof, 8.M.N. al-Attas, 1979), which contains paper 
delivered at the First World Gonference, and Educational Th 
Quranic Outlook (A.R.S, Abdullah, 1982), an attempt at integr 


mative Islamic 
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This book is thus a humble attempt to fill the gaj 
mpt so far to he nd concept of k 
directly to a spe natic em of educat 
lating the weltanschauung of Islam from whieh the 
knowledge are subsequently derived, ‘The notion 
is based almost wholly on its (wo fundamental sour 
the authen erpreted in a unitary and 
The vehicle Sunna is the H , 
Muhammad, ‘The utilization jources, wh 
tradition Western civil made o 
positions and the arguments derived from the ba 
The Malaysian sources are based primaril 
ments and publications, and di ions wit 
reports, which in Malaysia are part of 1 
have also been used, Information concerning t 
based on personal observation gai y 
grammes and discussions with some of I 
hope that this work will contribute in some smi 
tanding of an Islamic wor 
relationship to a modern Muslim edueatic 
have also tried to provide a brief description of th 
cerned Muslim intellectuals on the issues of I 
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The Quran 
and the Prophet Muhammad 


The Muslims regard the Quran and the Sunna of the Prophet 


Muhammad as their primary sources for knowledge and guidance 
Since this 


its implications for a Muslim educational system, an elucidation of a 


seeks to examine the concept of knowledge in Islam and 


methodology of hermeneutics of these two sources is necessary. Fro 


1 emerge an Islamic weltanschauung with the utilization of 
of kr 


first concerns a rational demonstra 


this shou 


ledge. In this intrc 


hall deal with two problems, T 
tion of the divine origin of the Quran, which is necessary as this claim 
forms the most fundamental aspect of its authority. ‘The authority of 
Muhammad 


san expositor and example par excellence of this Message 
for Muslims, fi 


logically from the Quranic dicta 


hermencutics of the Quran and the Suma needs to be articulated 


make the d ind the world-view of Islam as coherent as possible 


becaus and non-Muslims have followed different 


methods in trying to understand the two basic sources 


The Divine Origin of the Quran 


There is no ¢ 


God, excep {the Quran itse 


roof that the Quran was fabricated by Muhammad; the com 
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pelling sincerity of the Quran rebuts this suggestion. Neither is there 


any proof that it is not from God: unless it could be proved that God 


existence of God is also an 


out to be non-existent. The r 


should « 
unproven thesis which is as invalid as the idea that there is no life after 
death. However, it is possible to demonstrate rationally from histori 
cal evidence that neither Muhammad nor any other human being 


composed the Quran and then passed it off as divine revelation 


Fir the Quran itself challenges the d rs al 
places concerning its divine origin.' The Quran invited 
find discrepancies in its message and content (4 1 to produce ten 
suray (11:13-14) of one like it ( 4; 10:38) with the help of all 
mankind and jinn, Obviously, the Quran remains the ultimate 
achievement in the Arabic language. ‘This inimitability is considerec 


by Muslims asa major argument for ity divine origin. A. J. Arb 


the challenge was taken up during Muhammad's lifetime, and th 
Koran's claim to inimitability; neither do the crude les put 
unique beauty of the Muslin Script 
The Prophet's opponents, as can be seen from the internal evidence of 
the Quran and from hist sid no age the € anc 
the spiritual-moral content of the Quran. Early Muslim histor 
describes the intrigue of some Meccan elites, led by al-Walid b. al 
Mughira, to discredit the Quranic message a ery’) This i 
ted (0 in one of the earliest chapters of the Quran as f 
Behold [When Our messages a eyed] he [i.e., al:Walid 
reflects and meditates (as 10 how to disprove them—and tht 
¢ himself, and the way he meditates; yea, he destroys him 
his back fon Our messages}, and glories in his arrogance and sa 
All this is mere sor nded down [from times]). This i 
Secondly, the a » that the Qurar vn 


The Quran and the Prophet Muhammad 


he was never known to recite or write literary works or poetry. Arberry 
has also pointed out that, granting the above assumption, it would be 
very ‘difficult to find an 


her case in which the literary expression of a 


man differed so fundamentally from his ordinary speech’. This dis. 
tinction between the Quran and the ordinary words of Muhammad 
ms. All 


ns, unani- 


has been persistently and effectively maintained by Mu 
Muslims, despite diverse intellectual trends and persuasi 


mously uphold the divine status of the Quran while they differ signifi 
s of Mubammad. ‘The 
Mutazilites rejected much of the hadith while the Shiites have their own 


cantly on hadith, the ordinary state 


hadith corpus, to the vehement opposition of the Sunni majority. Even 
the Prophet himself and his close companions tried to enaure that the 
a 


Thirdly, the attitude of the Prophet cowards the Quran sho 


Quran and the hadith were not mi 


considered, Muhammad not only revered the verses of the Quran by 


firstly reciting the prayer A usu bil-Lah min al-shaytan al-rajim (1 seek 


refuge in God from the wretched Satan) and Bismillah al-Rahman al 
Rakim (In the name of Allah the Most Merciful, Most Be 


ran, but he also tirelessly and con 


ficient) 


before any recitation of the ( 
s in public and in private. If 
1 


ve continued to do this; he would not have needed to read his own, 


stantly recited the verses on all o 
the ¢ 
h 


verses in the privacy of his own home 


ran had been his own creation it is highly unlikely that he we 


» seck guidance and strength. 


He was known to spend a large portion of the night in prayer reciting 


s and often times weeping profusely—a practice not 
us Mual 


Fourthly, the disjointed and multithema’ 


the Quranic ver 


among many p! 


yet consistent: and 
coherent nature of the verses which, from the earliest times, were 
»-historical contexts is proof that 


understood within their specific so« 


the Quran could not have been authored by a human mind. A writer 


us flow of 


would stsive hard to present an organized and contin 


if he/she were to 


thought, and the results would, in all likelihi 
write sporadically in different emotionally charged situations within 


span of twenty-three years—be full of contradictions consis 


tencies and not make an intelligible whole. On the other hand, the 


disjointed and historically discrete nature of the Quranic passage 


provide a permanent source « 


Muslims? ur 


Even the statements of the Quran on natural and scientific topi 


standing and application 


have been accepted by all Mustims and further vindicated by modern 


writers, even though many of the points concerning science and the 
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universe have only recently been supported by modern scientific dis: 
coveries.? Many traditional Muslim ulama, such as Ibn Khaldun and 
Shah Waliy Allah for example, would accept all the statements of the 
‘such as the 


Quran including those on natural and medical subjec 
b 


cine. Their main argument is that the Prophet's knowledge on these 


its of honey), but would reject the efficacy of traditional medi 


subjects is not based on revelation, but on contemporary experience." 
Fifthly, the Quranic inclusion of Muhammad's frailties and 
humanness do not accord well with the attitude of person who wished 


to claim access to divine knowledge or divine inspiration, He would 


surely not have purposely revealed his human tendencies and frailties 
to the public if that had been the case. The Quran criticizes some of 
Muhamm 
warns him against corrupting the divine message (¢.. 17 


's actions in several places (e.g, 80:1-5) and in others it 


Lastly, the Quran, despite having verses with numerous over 


lapping terms and phrases, remains the only book that is easily 


n 


morized either partly or totally. Many Muslims who do not even 


understand the language of the Quran itself memorize it entirely by 


heart. ‘The Quran has directly shaped and will continue to shape 
Muslim history. Muslims will continue to use it for guidance and 
inspiration. ‘The Quran itself has issued a challenge to its detractors t 
produce a better guide 
y [O Muhammad}; Produce then [another] revelation from G 
which would offer a better guidance than these two i.e, the Torah 
and the Quran}—[and} | shall follow it, if you speak the truth 
(28:49). 
Itis thus clear that neither, Muhammad nor any other human being 
could have produced a work such as the Quran. I is divine 


Methodology of Islamic Hermeneutics 


ince the two primary sources of the Islamic world-view and knowl 
edge are the Quran and the Sunna of Prophet Muhammad, and since 
both of them were intricately connected with the historical struggle 
of the Prophet and the earliest Muslim community, a proper 
hermeneutics of these basic sources of Islam is fundamentally impor 
tant to enable Muslims understand and apply their values, principles 


A proper interpretation of the Quran and the Sunna has been impor 
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tant to Muslims from the earliest times. The existence of different 
schools of Islamic law and theology results from the different methods 
concerning the interpretation of these sources.? Their methods are 
elaborate and systematic but there have been some important devia- 
tions from the teaching of the Quran and Sina when taken as a 
unitary whole. The deviations have been caused primarily by the lack 
of a comprehensive and systematic articulation of the Islamic world- 
view.!” The unsystematic but deeply religious world-view—upon 
which the legal and intellectual developments was based—was caused, 
in turn, by the political controversies that almost destroyed the Islamic 
community barely half a century after the death of the Prophet. A 
significant amount of thought at this time, particularly theological 
thought, if not wholly determined by the socio-historical cireum- 


stances was at least a reflection of these developments."' It is in this 
context that the approach to the discipline of the sociology of knowl- 
edge is useful in our understanding of Islamic sources and thought 
It must be noted that the method described in these pages is not 
totally independent of that of the classical scholars; some elements 
of their approaches are incorporated here but with certain major 
modifications, These are, for example, the utilization of philological 
occasions of revelation’ (asbab 


and semantic analysis, and the 
al-nucul), 

Classical interpreters of the Quran used grammatical and 
philological analysis but this did not lead to an integrated approach 
ferences 


because they did not use cross-references, The lack of cross 
can perhaps be explained by their disjointed or atomistic treatment of 
the Quranic verses due to the different occasions of revelations of these 
4 that the common use of asbab al-nuz 


verses.'® Ina way, it could be 


which isolates many verses partly explains why a total and coherent 


n of Islamic or Quranic weltanschauung based on the 


presentati a) 
analysis of the semantic fields of the key Islamic concepts as they 
developed historically was not forthcoming, A few scholars did, how 
ever, analyse several Islamic concepts comprehensively, although this 
did not constitute an overall scheme of Quranic interpretation." The 
pts can be achieved 


identification of the most important Islamic ¢ 
without much difficulty by a careful study of the Quran along with the 


ain concepts 
e in the 


historic struggle of the Prophet. The frequency of ce: 
J, a valid indication of their impor 
Islamic weltanschauung."* 

Tt must be emphasized that semantic analysis alone is not enough 


provides, in ge 


for the total comprehension of Islamic values and injunctions. It can 
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-eptual understanding which is instrumen 


provide only a general 
tal for the articulation of a world-view, but specific meanings of 


tions and laws of a ritual or s 


ial nature must be understood in 


inj 
their socio-historical context or background. 


To a certain extent, Muslims were 


rerunners in the discipline of 


the sociology of knowledge when they placed a high priority on the 


importance of ions of revelation’ in the understanding of the 
Quranic legal injunctions, For example, the scholar al-Wahidi (d 
1075 AD) wrote: “The knowledge about the ta 


possible without occupying oneself with their stories and exp! 


vir of the is not 


of [the reasons] for their revelation." The asbab al-nuzul will help us to 


understand the direct meaning and application of the verse within its 


underlying legal rulings. They als 


ntext as well the reason 


gener 


help us discern the intent of the verses together with the specific or 


4, and provide a good account of the various develop 
* The 


the importance 


general mean 


ments in the carliest Muslim community under the Prop 


limitation of semantic and grammatical a 


of socio-historical background ean owing exarr 


ples, In verse 2:115 the Quran says: “To God belongs the East and the 
West: Withersoever ye turn, there is the presence of God, for God is 
All Pervading, All Knowing.’ It would be semantically correct and it 


would accord well with the general we 


from this verse that God is not limited to.a particular s 


that He is omnipresent, But it would be Islamically unacceptable if a 
Muslim, appealing to this verse alone, were to pray facing any dire 
tion without making proper effort to know the exact direction of th 
gibla—that is, the Ka'aba in Mecca. The backgre of th 


p of Muslims had told 


unknowingly prayed in the 
p 


verse indicates that it was revealed after a 


the Prophet that on their journey they t 


ted} onto 
those who believe and do good works for what they may have eaten [in 


the past}. It is told that some people thought, on the basis of this verse 


that it would not be sinful to drink wine (or any other forbi 


fen 


to the time when God sent down the verse that clearly f 


drinking, and the companions wished to know the position of deceased 


friends who used to drink wine. God then revealed this verse t¢ 


ms that in injunctions of a ritual and sociological nature, the 


torical backgrounds of the verses are of profound importance 
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not only in the understanding and interpretation of their meanings 
1 


meters. Professor Fazlur 


and wisdom but also in the application of their universal values 


principles transcending space-time pa 


Rahman's double 5 


otion theory seems to be a valid adaptation of an 


improvement upon some of the classical ideas on giyas and oth 


ciples that could fulfil the above mentioned tasks. His theory, st 
brief, is'that the specific social injunctions of the Quran must be 
understood in the context of their socio-history and against the general 
Islamic élan.!9 From these elements, general rules or injunctions are 
extracted which should also be in full accord with the Islamic spirit so 
that they can be applied in different times 

It should be remembered that since the Quran is from God, and 
since God's knowledge and wisdom that is imparted in the Quran is 
not confined to, or exhausted by, a society and its history, the intent of 


the sociological approach is not to relate divine wisdom and confine it 


to # specific socio-historical moment; its purpose is to affirm His 


ing with His creatures who exist with 


wisdom in dea the space-time 


n beings cannot think and act without the instru: 


dimensions, Hum 


ments that are available within the perceptual and conceptual world, 


Hence, even the Quran's descriptions of God, Heaven and Hell, use 


nmunil » that can be easily understood and 


these tools of 


grasped by man, rather than stating the true realities af these entitie 
However, the Quran’s purpose is not only to talk to people at their 


level but also to raise them to a higher plane of total human develop 


ment. In this way we can understand the existence of certain state 
ments and injunctions such as those on natural science and others 
whose truth and wisdom are only gradually realized by man, ‘The 
description of the development of the human foetus and the reasoning 
behind sexual modesty and the prohibition of alcoholic beverages are 


only three examples among many that illustrate this point 


The prophetic Sunna can be interpreted, with the exception of the 


ritual ordinances, by applying the socioshistorical contexts to the 


background of the Quran, Early companions such as Umar ibn al 


Khattab (d, 644 CE) scem to have app) 


d this method when the 


socio-economic or political circumstances of thei period changed dea 


ally from those of the Prophet's times.” To ef ly deal with 


r 
the various challenges of the post-industrial world and the 


information explosion, we should seriously consider the method of 


hermeneutics suggested in these page 


12 
2. Ar 
M 
AG 


, 4:82; 10:38; 1 
berry, The Holy Kor 


vharanad 1 
laume, K 


also 211 


f the Quran, Gibr 


Arherty, The Holy Koran 


Oxford Unt 


4 


6. See Azumi, 5! nH 
See for example, Bucaille, 7 
See chapter 3 
9, ‘Seo Qadri, Iitimi faritiveden 
where he discusses the judicial met 
the traditional Muslim manner, F 
Onigin hammadan_Jurispru 
Jurisprudence; Wensi he Mu 
10, Forexample, Prof, Rahbar, in 
a systematic analysis of the Qura 
altributes the misunderstan 
freedom that has persisted for 
Prof, Rahman anal 
ce Watt, The Forma 
nase taking into t 
rourder of Uh Gunul 
1 
Quranic studie n 
nated de he Que 
P np Tiemidh 
4. Ff ion and 
15, Cited by Von Denffer, 
Mabahith Fi t Quy 
16. Von Dent 
17. th r a M 
18. Ibid, p ‘ 
19, Rahman, filam and Mf 
Rahman, Islamic A y 


of the 
Asad, 7 

pr 

ill 
h 

tical 


The Islamic Weltanschauung 


All human values and attitude 


reflection of a certain set of metaphysical 


Jiefs or weltanschauung 


The domains of knowledge and education, certainly, are two realm: 


that are organically rooted in a world-view, as has been demonstrated 


and sociology of knowledge an 


by studies on the  philo: 
education 
at two levels. At or 


The Islarnic weltanschauung can be defined 


level it is the totality of human interpretation of the world 


lives in the world, and this poses a problem 


it is the totality of the value by which ma 


Weltanschauung deals 


another leve 


constitutes a problem of eth 


questions, with universal and general decisions. An individual w 


view includes, among other things, the educational, politica 
philosophical and moral attitude of a person.! Thus a systematic and 
rent articulation of a true Islamic weltanschauung is necessary if 
Professor Fazlur Rahman insists ‘various specific fields of intellec 
tual endeavour are to cohere as informed by Islam’. The articulation 


of such a weltanschauung based on the Quran and the authentic 


j Muhammad is also a valuabl 


conduct and sayings of Proph 


d critical assessment of our past will surely provide a more informed 


Islamic direction to the 


deals and aspirations. ‘The intricate relationship nthe past 


juently expressed by the prominen 


philosopher, Julian Marias: “The present, which is laden with the 
entire past, bears the future within itself; the mission of the present 
con: setting the f motion." And since the mission of 
Islam, as can be easily discerned from the Our 4 the 
lirect history according its socio-moral world-view, a cri 
ment of the ast and amization of nt i y 
Diseu n workd-vie ally the i 
gods, the concept of man and his destiny, and the w 
Islamic world-vie consists of these element 
Judaism and Chr nuald not be igible without the ke 
ncept of prophecy, In fact, the great Muslim reforme ne four 
teenth century CE, ‘Taqi al-Din Ibn Taymiyya, suggested that 
incorrect understan {the concept and m of prophethoc 
was the primary error of Muslim philosophers and theologians.* I 
this chapter, the concept of prophethood in Islam will be di 
ry briefly because it will be taken up again in the fi hapter 
9 the discussion of hority of t 
The Concept of God 
Ontologically one can say that Islam, as found in the Quran, i 
theocentric beca nly tr lity is the One ¢ N h 
Necessary Being. Everything else in eation is cantingent upon 
@ Hiko,Telacloutentty; boweversts 
pre-Islamic Arabs. ‘Thi 
evident from pre-Islar npound 5 names and old 
inscriptions.* But Allah, the One God, or the idea « ne it 
did not have the kind of urgen i 
demanded by the Quran, Th 11 Allak ord of the 
House’ and as the er the hea nd the earth including A 
us the Quran itself testifies (9¢ 1:61). Howe them, Allah 
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was but one of the ‘Gods’,* albeit the Highest, to whom th 


y set up 
intermediaries (9:3) and to whom they assigned daughters (16:57) 


Their worshipping of Allah was expedient: they invoked His name in 
their oaths (35:40; 16:3) and even in the killing of their daughters 
(6:137). 
polytheism: “Then, when misfortune reaches you, unto Him you cry 
for help. And aft 


They cried for His help in trouble but then reverted to 


wards, when He has rid you of the misfortune 


behold! a set of you attribute partners to their Lord.” Izutsu terms 


this expediency ‘temporary monotheism’ ."! This ambiguous relation: 


ship with God caused the pre-Islamic Arab to entrust his destiny to the 


led Dakr until his death, and to the predetermining 


) that were beyond man's control, and which produced 


the well-known pessimistic nihilist world-view of the yahiliyya 


After the Quran had revealed the concept of God, Allah, as the 


Highest and the Most Gentral factor in the life of man and the uni 


verse, the jahiliyya Arabs initiated and carried out formidable chal 


» the message of Muhammad. 


1, according to the Quran, is Absolutely Real (alHagq), while all 
the rest of the 


ties are false (batil), nothing but mere names, He is 


man’s mind as Feuerbach tends to think, nor is He 


nt of those who have fallen short ax Nietzsche 


» product of resent 


thinks. He is neither an illusion of those who have remained infantile 


4s Freud contends nor is He, as Marx conjectures, an opium of the 


" solation serving vested interesis,! He is Eternally Living 
(al-Hayy al 
order, being the First (afAwzwal), the Last (al-Athir), the External 
(al-Zahi 


Qayyum), transcending the limi patio-temporal 


), and the Internal (al-Butin). The exact nature of God ix n 


wable for He is beyond comprehension 


However, in order to facilitate human understanding and thus 


influence their behaviour, God uses metaphors and similitudes from 


what is loftiest in the heavens and the earth (30:27) and from our own 


experiences (20:28), The description of His attributes are many, but 
can be summarized under a few essential heads; Life, Eternity, Unity 


Power, Truth, Beauty, Justice, Love, and ( 


he Ultimate Being, serving as the ultimate human ideal 


pointers t 
that He has implanted in our natures. 

The most important aspect of God in the Quran is His Oneness, the 
affirmation, of which became the most fundamental aspect of Isharnic 
teachings, that is, fawhid. The spiritual, intellectual, and socio-moral 
implications of this concept can be obtained both {rom the Quran itself 
as well as through logical deduction." Briefly then, God is one," not 
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en born, neither having any offspring,” nor having any 


partners;!® for if there were to be more than one God, there would 


definitely be disorder and chaos in the universe.” He is al-Samad, t 
Eternal, Self-Subsisting Being, who is, metaphorically, likened to a 


hard, No wonder 


then that the short, early Meccan sura (112:1-4) which contains this 


1 rock which provides anchor to everythin, 


description of God's unity has been traditionally considered as 


equivalent to one-third of the entire Quran 

From this One God, then, emerged one humanity which, though 
divided into races and tribes, male and fernale, is essentially one in its 
purpose on earth,® and in ite ultimate destination. The unity of God 
who is Truth, the Light, logically implies the unity of knowledge, that 


is, the unity of prophethood (nubuwwa). The unity of knowledge, a 


will be elaborated on later in this work, means, for example, that 


neither in their teleology nor in utility, God is the originator of the 


heavens and the earth and everything therein and in between. He i 


he Rabb, which means the Lord, the Owner and Nour also the 


Bringersup by d to full conclusion, or the Educator, the Guard 


an,” as God, via /, revealed to Muhammad for the first time at 
the cave of Hira ng that historic moment, He made known t 
him that God is the Rabb, who is the Creator and Teacher: ‘Read 


Read in name of your R ho created, Created Man from a clot 


Read; And thy Radb is the most ' who taught man by the 
Pen, taught man which he knew t' (96: ). The idea of Rabd i: 
further explained in other verses dealing with His relationship with 


His creation: ‘Praise the name of thy Rat, The Most High, who ha 


created and then gave order and proportion, who has fixed a measure 
for every being} and then granted it its guidance’ ( 01:5 
there would be and if there were to be more 
rtainly there ¢ disorder in the unive 
ip (Rububiyya) of ¢ haracterized by merey and 
justi the most frequent epithets used in the Quran which 
reler R R h stan ne head of all 
but or othe P (al-Afuwew) (4 and the Forgiver 
ti 155; 40:3), but Hi r kor Hasib) 
ie 39) and Lord of Retribution (7:95). All these aspe 
confirm our thesis that they are primarily concerned with stimu 
nd enlivening man's moral potentialities, A God who is f 
ing, patient, and yet ift in punishment will strengthen the 
moral fibre in those do not take Hirr ranted! A man whi 
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truly convinced of the reality of this God will strive hard in all circum: 
stances to do good according to the values revealed by God, and if he 
falters or falls short, he knows God will forgive 

As mentioned above, the Quran is basically concerned about man, 
In its statements about the 


Divine, the primary intent could be inter: 
preted as functional to man’s positive cognitive-moral growth as well 
as to vindicate the orderliness of this universe.” 

For example, the emphasis on the non-compromising position of 
tawhid, and the assertion of the Oneness of God is intended to develop 
and to free man’s intellect to discover the truth by dissociating from 
the shackles of intermediaries who may obstruct this process. Thus, 
the Quran condemns those who follow their subjective notions (hawa), 
making them as gods (arbab) which obstruct their sense of hearing and 


thinking about objective truths, These people, ontologically, the 


Quran places lower than cattle! ( 


43-4), In a similar vein, the 


Quran cor 
the 


dumb, and senseless’ (2:170-1). The importance of freeing man's 


ins those who follow their forefathers blindly in spite of 


‘uth from God (revealed through the truthful Prophet) as ‘deaf 


intellect especially in religio-spiritual matters is explicitly evident in 


the Quranic criticism of the Jews and Christians which equates them 


with the dafirun and mushrikun, (those who associate others with God) 
who turn the rabbis and monks and Isa, son of M 
(9:31-3). The idea here is not the re 


but the rejection of the surrender of personal duty of each individual to 


ryam, into gods 


ction of a learned group per se 


seek out the truth, to convince himself and act accordingly, It is an 
emphasis upon the direct link with God Himself, without any inter- 


mediari 


This personal relation 


hip with God and the emphasis on 
the individual efforts and struggles to seek and act according to objec 
tive truths whether revelational, historical, natural, or logical, is very 
evident in the Quranic world-view 

Related to this ideal purpose is Islam's prohibition of all f 


1™ms 


of superstitious beliefs and practices like magic, sorcery, astrol 


ogy, and all varieties of predicting the future, ‘The Quran con 


demns, for example, the customary Quraish practice of divining 
arrows as impiety (fisg)2* These beliefs and practices necessarily 
force man to be dependent upon them while they should be depen: 
dent on God, The Quranic denunciation of addiction-forming sub- 
stances and activities such as intoxicants and gambling, besides 


warning of their grave socio-economic consequences, also aims at 


freein| | faculties and physical 


man's me 


intended purposes 
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he functional motive behind 


Another example of the Quranic 
description of God's attributes is provided by the idea of His 


Immanence, Several tim 


s the Quran mentions that God is present 
everywhere and that He is ever near; in fact closer than man’s own 


jean? Certainly it does not mean the 


neck vein! What does this 


physical locus of God residing in or near man! It does imply, as the 


context indicates, that God is ever aware and watching man's internal 


impulses and ¢ 


vert acts, hoping that man will refrain from being 
he 


(ubbornly unmindful of the ultimate ends of 


sacts. In Sura al He 


aya 19, the Quran reminds Muslims not to be like those whom God 


God. Consequently, they be other hand, 


ransgressors. On t 


the nearness of God is also intended to provide relief and spiritual 
upliftment to those who are struggling ‘on the right way' (as in 2:186 
This concept thus has a ‘0 man's moral 
development. Since God he level of con 


ciousness of God (fagwa) nece of the most impor 


Taqwa becomes the only criterion of honour among mankind that the 
Quran recognizes (49:13), IC is an all-comprehensive concept tha 
integrates belief, knowledge, and action 

From this perspective (the anthropocentric teleology of the Quranic 


description of God), it © said that many classical Muslim thinkers 


f the Mutazilites, the Mutakallimun (theologians), the 


philosophers and the traditionalists have missed the purpose of the 
Quran and the general Quranic élan in varying degrees on thi 
issue.” Every sect apparently seeks to defend or explain God on the 
basis of a certain prized principle because of the lack of an integrated 
and coherent articulation of a Quranic world-view. ‘Thus we see the 
Muta fending God's Unit Justice ne cost of H 
Merey and Forgivene hile the philosoph ace Him to a cc 
tentless Principle detached His creatures and history. ‘The 
the ns Who generally uf he aspect of His Omnipotence and 
bitrary Will have had great diffiew nciling this with che 
Quranic notion of human freedom and respon The sufis, whe 
seck the Quranic ideal of personal God, nevertheless 
ame di din th fish’ struggle which neglects all socio: 
ical concerns, the proper realization of which are important 
ngredients of Islamic piety and su The traditionalists, guardin 
jealously the literal description ve Quran, fall into the quagmire 
1 1s anth phism which negates the single-most 
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important Quranic statement on God: ‘There is nothing similar to 
Him’ (42:11), or “Phere is none comparable to Him’ (112:4) 


The Concept of Man 


an, being a guidance for mankind, is logically aimed directly 


at man.” Marshall Hodgson, while discussing the Quranic recounts 
of earlier prophets, correctly says that the cost 


‘of the Quran is 


‘intensely human and even social’ with a strong. s 


nse of cor 


Qn 
human destiny.” Khadduri, in his latest work, notes this human 


concern within the context of justice 


Second only to the existence of One God, no other religious princi 
ples are more emphasised in the Quran and ‘Traditions than the 
principles of uprightness, equity, and temperance, partly because 


of their intrinsic value but mainly because of the reaction against 


the presIslamic social order which paid little or no attention to 


In the Quran references to man as a species are conveyed by the term 


al-insan which occurs sixty-five times and its plural form of alnas and 


alsins which occur, respectively «wo hundred and forty and eighteen 


times.” In all except one (17:4), the 


pearance of the definite artick 
ce, 8. H, Shamma 
proposes that this article has # function similar co that in al-Iah 


‘al’ joined to Insan seems to have some significa 


(Allah) which seems to haye raised the original meaning of God to that 


of a universal and unique God.” In the case of Znsan, it seerny to have 


given extra importance to mankind with its universal import and 
uniqueness. This thesis is plausible as the following discussion about 
man's nature, his purpose and the relationship of the universe to him 
will hopefully indicate 

The © 


Jevel is that of ghayb, the unseen which occurred in primordial time 


ran talks about two levels of the creation of man, ‘The first 


which is known only through revealed knowledge. ‘The second level i 


the so-called natural biological process that man knows thre 
experience as well as science 


At the primordial stage, it is m 


created ex nihilo from lower organic substances referred to as fin, (cl 


turab (dust and mud) salsal min ha vasnun (and from dark 


altered clay) which God moulded with His own Hand and when it wa 


if, moulded 


fully formed, breathed His Spirit into it. This divine spi 
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in the ‘best possible form’ (94:4) into the human organism has neu- 
tralized, and in fact, superseded the humbler materialistic composi- 
tion of the human constitution and made man the most honoured of 
God’s creatures. This is perhaps one of the reasons why God ordered 


the angels to prostrate to Adam, the First Ma 


Another reason for man's unique position is his capacity for crea: 
tive knowledge and his acceptance of the amana, the trust which no 
other creation was able to accept for fear of not being able to discharge 
it properly. Man accepted it with all the consequences that entail from 
success ay well as failure to uphold the trust. At this level also, man 
made a covenant with God confirming his Lordship 


The second level of the creation of man is the scientifieally 


known biological process: a sperm which lodged in a firm place 
and was turned into a lump which was later equipped with bones and 
flesh 

A closer study of the verses dealing with the creation of man indi 


cates that the primary intention of the Quran is not scientific, though 


some of its biological descriptions have been in accord with the estab: 


lished se 


ntific facts. The Quranic propositions regarding the 


primordial stage are beyond the investigative range and» 


scientific methods and instr ts and as such should be accepted as 


they are, The primary motives of the Quran vis-d-vir man's creation 


can be generally stated ax follows: 


1. to refute the Christians’ attribution of divinity to Jesus, son of 


Mary, through his unique birth, because Adam wag also created from 
dust as stated in 3:59-60, 

2. to inform man of his uniqueness and purpose of creation and 
duties as in 2:50-39 and 33-72, ete 

4. to alfienn the fact that Gad, who first created man ex nihile cer 


tainly can, and shall, raise him again for accountability as in 


mankind! If ye are in doubt concerning the Resurrection, then lo! We 


4. to develop a higher sense of God-eonseiousness, fag 


and related to it, hurnility, for example in 18:32-44; 'O mankind! Be 


ever conscious of your Lord [itagu rabbakum| who created you from a 
single person and from each it created its mate and fom them together 
had spread a broad multitude of men and women, Be ever conscious of 
God [wa ttagu (-Lah} in whom ye claim [your rights] of one another 
and toward the wombs [that bore you God has been a watcher 


over you (4:1) 
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It is important to note that mankind in the Quran comes from a 
single person, nafs wahida,* The division of humanity into male and 


female, into groups and tribes, cannot be construed as there being one 
sex or group superior to another except in the degree of fagiwa which 
consists of good, comprehensive belief and useful work, The Quran 
recognizes palpable differences among human individuals in terms of 
moral, intellectual and physical capacities, but the essential equality, 
and mutual responsibility of the human race is categorically affirmed 
In 6:165, the fact that God ‘raises some above others’ is a bounty that 
entails accountability: ‘Allah has made you vice-regents on earth, and 
He has raised soy 
what He has giv 

Even though man is of divine origin with 


¢ of you above the others so that He might test you in 


n you.’ 
superior status to other 


living things the Quran is replete with descriptions and declarations of 


man’s not having lived up to his highest potentiality and noble pur 
pose: ‘Nay, but [man] has never yet fulfilled what He has enjoined 
upon him’ (80:23). Man is mentioned as ever grudging, and nig 
eful (7:10; 


tient (70:19-21), hasty in action (96:6-14), as loving 


gardly (17:100), stubbornly contentious (18:54), ung 
36:45-7), imy 
the fleeting life, pushing back in his consciousness the remembri 


the grievous day (76:27), trangressing all bounds (96:6-14), and as 
having 


These two opp 


uumerous other faults. 


ing tendencies form the tension which seems to 


demonstrate the unique Quranic wisdom in extracting the highest 
moral perform Verily we created Man in the best 
mould and the 
ing only those who attain to 


nce from 4 


fter we reduced him to the lowest of the 


ow except 


h and do good works (95:4-6), 


And in 103:2-3 this characteristic tension is expressed in another way 
‘Indeed, 


works, and exhort one another to truth and exhort one another to 


man is in a state of loss, except those who believe and do good 


endurance." 
The discussion concerning man's nature from the perspective of the 


ran is necessarily linked to the idea of the trust which man (or the 


an sometimes uses Adam, as the archetype of man) accepted in 
and the idea of his freedom which is fundamental to 


primordial tir 
his nature and destiny. Both of these ideas or concepts have been 


differently interpreted by Muslims 
wean like Ibn Abbas (d. 688 CE) thought 
arth, and the mountains 


Early interpreters of the ¢ 
that the trust in $3:72 which the heaven, the 
ence (al-Tu'a), al-Hasan al 


refused but man accepted, refer 
Basri (d. 728 CE) considered it as the obligatory duties (al-faratd) while 


17 
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Qatada added Sharia hments (hudud) to al-Hasan’s definition 


Ibn Abbas is clearly w because it is mentioned in many places in 


the Quran that everything in the heavens and the earth gives obed 


ence o God. The other two interpretations are only partly plausible 


because the obligations and penal law are only ¢ juences or impli 


cations of the trust, The fundamental difference between man and all 
other creations is that he will be judged both historically and in post 


history while the others are not. Judgment inh 


als with indi 


performance of a people while the post-hist 


viduals.”” This necessarily implies that the to be judged must be 


empowered with volition and intellect, which constitute 
The consequences of these two ‘powers’ with their limites 


possibilities for good and evil are the reasons why neither the earth nor 


the heavens nor the mountains were willing, or capable of accepting 


In 


exsential definition 


other words, volitional and intellectual faculties are part of the 


{ man. All other creations of God have their own 


into the uni This is what the Quran calls God’s ‘guidance 
mmand’, and ‘measure’ of everything 


The question of human volition and freedom, unfortunately, h 


been much debated outside the Quranic imperative. The origin 


unless God... v 
2 WG 7 
than God. Hence, we have not made thee [Muhammad] their keepe 
and neither are thou responsible for their cond He will guide 


whomever He pleases" and ‘He leaves astray whomever He will 


1. ‘God has power over all things." "Regulation an nmand 
erything is in the hand of Allah 
The abo wes led to the idea th ince God is Super Omnipot 
sper Omnipotent 
man does not have any independen ction, but somehow 
»ppropriates the actions created by God. How {these verses at 
analysed within their proper context the intention behind them ean be 
mprehended and the Quranic emphasis on man’s actions 
nd his ultimate judgment, God's 1 justice, and His ‘habits’ car 
re fully tematically under 
The first group of verses that apparently imply that “man cannot 
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will unless God wills’, do not actually mean that man cannot will but 
that man’s ability to will or not is part of G 


's will, expressed in the 
nature of man himself. The occasion for the revelation of this aya 
(81:28-9) according to Sufyan al-Thauri was the arrogance of Abu 
Jahl when he said: ‘It’s up to us, if we wish, we will follow the straight 
path, and if we [also] wish we would not follow it." Abu Jahl is an 
example par excellence of those individuals who ignore their origins 
and their relationship with God out of mere arrogance, denying any 
ties with Him, ‘The intent of this verse is not to refute Abu Jahl’s 


statement, for he certainly chose not to believe, but to affirm the 


higher relationship of human nature to God’s will, as manifested in 
the t 
God in the Quran is just and mereiful. He does not arbitrarily 


ms gadr, tagdir, huda, amr 


punish any nation which has fallen into wrong doing until a messenger 


is sent to guide them, and they have been given the chance to repent. 


Similarly with individuals, the verses that imply God's misguiding 
people, if closely observed, do not form the first premise of the 


Quranic argument upon man’s actions, but almost always form the 


logical conclusion about those individuals who have persistently 


rejected the truth and stubbornly adhered to immorality, In such 


cases, God's will, the ‘natural law" or ‘psych al rule’ becomes 


operative in such a way that those negative, destructive attitudes and 
behaviours become reinforced and deeply embedded into the person 


y in a dangerously permanent state, Still, the Quran does not 


admit of a point of no return for those who sincerely repent and change 


their ways, Man is given freedom to choose and act and he will be held 


countable to the smallest clement; ‘And so, he who shall have done 


1d, shall behold it; and he who shall have d 
il shall behold it." W. Mont 


seminal work, Free-will and Predestination in Barly Isl 


an atom's weight of 


omery Watt in hi 


an atom’ s weight of 


he points out that the ‘predestinarian view’ of the Quran centres on 


the majesty and omnipotence of God, a a lesser extent on man 


reas the predetermine 


subordination to this majestic Being; w 


spies the forefront of Muslim tradition, a 


character of man's life oc 
remnant of pre-Islamic world-view despite the Quranic denunciation 
of it.” 

ran in these verses is to enhance 


In summary, the motive of the 


human relationship with, and the consciousness of, his 


Creator, the Generous, and to encourage the believers not to be overly 


anxious of the opposition and rebellions of certain peoy 


these are part of the ‘will of God’, The attitude of reliance on God will 
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produce personalities that are cver-optimistic and courageous once 
they know the true worth of their actions. Muhammad Iqbal (d 
1938), in addressing the younger generation of Muslims in Asrar-i 


Khudi epitomises the dynamism of rehance on the one God 


When they moulded t 
Love and fe 


will mingle in thy making 


Fear of this world and of the world to come 
fear of death 

Fear of all the pains of earth and heaven 
Love of riches and power, love of country 
Love of self, of kindred and wife 

so long as thou hold’st the staff of La ilah 


Thou will break every spell of fear 


One to whom God is as the soul in his bod! 


Does not bow his head before untruth 


The Concept of the Universe 


The concept of the universe in the Quran is conveyed by the phrase 
the Heavens and the Earth and whan between them’ as in 
39:5; 
Have they not pondered upon themselves? Allah created not the 
heavens and the rth and what is between them, save with truth 
and for a desti end, But truly, many of mankind are disbeliever 
in the meeting with their Lord 
The term sama (‘heaven’ or ‘sky") is applied to anyth at is spread 
which is the primary meaning of this term in the Quran, Ie alsc 
connotes ‘the cosmic system,” the universe, The term elvard in rela 
tion to the pr { creation is not only the planet Earth, but the 
entire inorganic universe including the planet Earth. Of cours 
references to specific creations of God either of the Seen (al-shahada) or 
the Unseen (al-ghayb), like the jinn and angels, also denote parts of the 
The shahada, the visible phenomena, are of course all that is visible 
that exist in the entire cosmos; the gh vn the other hand, represent 
all that is beyond human perception including not only the jinn and 
angels but also past historical events which have been forgotten or are 
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vaguely remembered by man, such as man’s inner whisperings 
(5:119), the eschatological realities such as the coming of the Day of 
Judgment (34:3), or Heaven and Hell (19:61). God created this entire 
creation, a creatio ex nihilo by a mere command, ‘He is who created the 
heavens and the earth in truth. In that day when He said ''Be!"’ Then 
it was." From this watershed of creative command, He allowed the 


universe to evolve in a periodic time, called ayyam,® plural for yaum, 
which is commonly translated as ‘day’ or ‘eon’. This term is used in 
Arabic to denote any period whether extremely long or extremely 
short.” The process of creation by God continue: 
his universe has no gaps or dislocation, a testimony to the unity and 
majesty of God (67:3~4). The sun and the moon run their courses for a 


indefinitely (35:1), 


determined period (36:38-9), All natural phenomena are given their 


respective proportions, measures, orders and laws: from the growth of 


a.seed into a plant bearing flowers and fruit to the constellations in the 


sky and the succession of the day to night all reflect this orderliness. 
This universe does not exist to provide sport but for definite ends.” 
Neither 


meaningless; 


these creations ends in themselves, opaque and spiritually 
rather, they are signs (aya) pointing beyond their own 


forms to a higher Reality."' The fact that natural phenom 


referred to in the same way as revelational knowledge means that they 


na are 


mand the same consi¢ 
thought about, Also, the Qu 
words of Allah’, in 18:109 and 31:27) referring to the extra-seriptural, 
that is, the natural wonders of God. The same term is used to convey 


both « ation—that is, to be contemplated and 


twice uses the term kalimatul-lah (‘the 


revelational knowledge of the Prophets and chosen individuals." The 
‘ya (signs) of God are also used for psychological phenomena (41:53) 
Thus, it can 
to guidance, to an un 


maintained that the Quran considers several ave 


rstanding of the high 


purpose and laws of life 
and existence. On the one hand, there is the verbal-scriptural guid: 
ddressed to the immediate situa: 
nkind, On the 
J guidance in natural phenomena, 


ance revealed in a specific language 


tion of a people, and through them to the whole of mi 


other hand, there is the univer: 


history and human psychology from which mankind should be able to 


derive benefits, Both complement each other, and one at be 


dispensed with in the attainment of the highest level of Quranic indi: 
vidual and collective development 

History has seen that Muslims became ‘backward’ when they held 
steadfastly only to the first guidance, while modern man becarne 


‘unhappy’ and ‘lost’ using only the second type of guidance, The 


knowledge of, and the power over, the universe, is to be more 


The Concep 


nscious of God's favours, wisdom, and majesty, and then, to 


improve human welfare. The controversial German theologian Hans 


‘i of many 


Kung narrated a story that is indicative of the arrogant mi 


modern secular scientists: when questioned about whether he t 


in the existence of God a Nobel Laureate declared: ‘Of course not, I 


am a scientist,’ The Quranic philosophy of the universe woulc Dt 
the scientist o answer: "Yes, of course! I am a scientist!’ Muhammad 
Iqbal correctly warns that scientific knowledge that not enhance 
und is not subordinated to religion is satanic, He wrote, "Intellect 
livorced from Love (Ishq), is & rebel (like Satan) while intellect 
wedded to Love, has divine attributes," ‘The tragic and moral 
paralysing effects of the secular humanist philosophy and world-view 
have pervaded every level of the modern West. Even Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn, in his commencement add Harvard University ir 
978, categorically warned that the most impressive scientific and 
technological ements could not redeem the moral poverty se 
prevalent in the Western world.” 
Iris indeed very humbling to know that the entire universe an 
contents are made for the use of man. However, all creation in itself 
1 as the angels, birds and even the ficant 
in the sense that it hymns the prai hat su 
passes h inderstanding.® re universe 
man’s true purpc creation: to perform service » Gat 
did not create jinn and Man except to worship r 6-8). Hence 
man should use the entir 108 not merely for hi ul at 
advancement. His pe er the 108 is for good in the widest 
nse; and not orruptior Quran repeated 
The ‘corruption on earth, on th und in the sea" i 
(27:34 h stems from gree 
nature that motivated \ nd justified by a 
dixjoir logy ggerated ty apremacy i ni 
erse, The extreme at ‘ bias in Tudor and Stuar 
England, f Je, enabled theologians to rey t orld 
hysical attribue a direct response (0A It wa 
because of th animals were fierce, that obnoxiow 
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reptiles existed, and that domestic animals had to go blows in misery 
remiah Bur 
1 ‘made 


The disjointed theology is clear in a statement from J 


roughes writing in his Gospel Reconciliation (1657) that 


others for man, and man for himself”. ‘The attitude that nature is 
something to be enjoyed and used to the fullest extent possible in the 


pursuit of the dreams of ma 


rial progress alone, without any respon 


sibility and accountability, has produced various kinds of ecological 


crises that have plagued modern man, and can be attributed to ‘the 
destruction of harmony between man and God, a relationship that 
concerns all knowledge.” According to Professor Keith Thomas the 


current preservationist attitudes toward animals and nature 


a 
whole are emotional and conflict with the materialistic and hedonistic 
direction of the industrialized world.’! But, more importantly, this 
sentimentalism threatens the basic economic resources of poor people 


1 these new sensibilities 


developing ally 


ons reg 


During colonial times, much of our forests was claimed for timber 


and for planting rubber, palm-oil, tea, sugar Little concern 


was then expressed about the environment. Now as we seek to open 


up our lands for modern farming, for generation of power and for 


industrialisation, a whole host of environmentalists from indus 


trialised countries have descended upon us to agitate our people 


st We 


will not accept a situation where our rural people live in poverty 


about preserving the natural beauty of our tropical fe 


and misery so that the rich, when they come by can say ‘what 


unspoilt beauty then tip the ‘happy’ native children ten 


uranic notion regarding the subjugation of the entire uni 


verse for man is not unqualified and unpurposeful; man’s freedom 


his intellect and other faculties, as well as this vast cosmos should, and 


must be used, not for mere pleasure but as a form of worship, In this 


way, the intrinsic spiritual dimension of all created things, used by 


man to worship God, will incur no disjunction but harmony in the 
purpose and order of creation. Jbada or worship in the Quran is a very 
general and comprehensive concept which is frequently joined to 
other key ethical terms like shudy (thankfulness) as in 29:66 and £7:3 
and to taqwa (God-conseiousness) as in 29:16, 71:3 and numerous 
other places 

Man has been reminded often in the Quran to be thankful for all the 


4, whether they be material or 


favours that he receives from hi 


spiritual: ‘Eat of the good things that we have provided for you and 
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give thanks to God’ (16:114; 34:15), ‘Exale th 
He has guided you and you may give thanks’ (2:185). Shukr should be 


greatness of God that 


manifested in several interrelated ways: by recognizing in the heart 


and the mind the favours received from God; by praising, eulogizing 


or commanding verbally; and by using the favours according to their 


intended purposes.” The opposite of shuAr is israf which means waste: 
fulness or putting « thing in a wrong place. The Quran urges 


ding and warns against 


moderation in consumption as well as spe! 
tsraf: ‘O children of Adam! Attend to y 
the mosques, and eat and drink and be not wasteful; surely He loves 


dornment when you go to 


not the prodigals (7:31). In 25:67, while mentioning the qualities of 


His good servants the Quran says: ‘And they who, when they spend 


are neither extravagant nor parsimonious, and the just mean is ever 
between them,” Indeed shuér occupies a remarkable position in the 
whole system of Islamic ethies to the extent that the lack of it is con 


demned as kufr, one of the most ethico-spiritual negatives of the 
Quran.”* Thus, shukr has a key relationship to thada, and provides the 
qualitative and quantitative criteria for the use of human faculties and 
bounties in the universe. This is 


nother example of the creative and 
positive tension that the Quran uses to enhance man's spiritual moral 
development, Tagwa is only the other side of the coin of ibada. It is 
fitting that since man's purpose is ibada to God, that should theref 


be the only criterion for status differentiation among men, ‘The Qui 


puts it very suceinetly 


© Mankind! Surely we have created you from male and female 


and made you tribes and families that you may know each other 


Surely the noblest of you with Allah is the one with the most taqwa 
Surely Allah is knowing, Aware, (49:15) 


Tagua is perhaps the most comprehensive and representative of an 


ideal human characteristic among the Quranic ¢ 5.77 In its 


various forms (including the active partici and the abstract 


noun fagiva) the word occurs 242 times, almost as often in the Meccan 
as in the Medinan period—102 times and 140 respectively. It 
appears more often in Medinan; the reason seems to be that in Medina 
interhuman relationships are the main subject of Islamic concerns 
Taqwa can only be exercised in a social context. An isolated individual 


can hardly be a i. Its comprehensiveness is clearer because the 


of w-g-y, root letters of fagwa, means to protect, to save 


from destruction, and to preserve," These are the basic constituents of 
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iman and Islam which give the meaning safety, peace, and integrity as 
opposed to danger, fragmentation and disintegration 


nner life 
{although it is supposed to end in overt action), and while Islam 
(Surrender to God's law) belongs primarily to 


while sinan [faith] is primarily concerned with the 


utward action 


(though its inner dimension is equivalent to faith), tagwa equally 
comprises both faith and surrender ” 


The passage 2:17 defines ‘those who attain tagwa’ in 


comprehensive 
manner and emphasizes that overt acts that are not rooted in inner 
faith are not righteous. ‘Thus, after mentioning the change of giblak 
(direction of prayer) from Jerusal 


to Mecea it says: 


It is not righteousness that you turn your faces eastward oF 
westward [in prayer}; the righteous rather, is he who believes in 
-aled Books} 


nd} who gives of his wealth despite his 


God, the Last Day, the Angels, the Book [i.c., all re 


and [all] the Prophets | 


love for it, to his [poor] kinsmen, to orphans, to 1 


indigents, 


to the waysfarer, to those who ask for financial help, and for the 
freeing of captives and slaves; he who establishes prayers and pays 
zakat-tax, those who keep their pacts when they make them and 
are steadfast in adversity, tribulation and in war—these are the 
‘ones who are truly righteous and these are the ones who have tagua 
(muttagun). 


The ‘security’ or ‘safety’ dimension of tagwa becomes clearer wh 


ment (libas) (7:26), and in 2:197 


it mentions that fagiea is the be 


that éaqwa is the best provision for future life, Taqwa then is the moral 


torch that man needs to make objective evaluation of his thoughts and 


actions as well as his environment." Since there are men who are self 


deluding, thinking that they are ‘reforming the earth’ while they are in 
fact corrupting it (2:11) and thinking that their deeds are ‘weighty 
while in actuality they are ‘like ashes' (14:18), there is a need for the 
Fin 


give a full account of the ommission or commission of his amana is 


Judgment, The fact that man shall die and will be raised again to 


central to Quranic weltanschauung.™ In fact, in many places the 


expression ‘belief in God’ is coupled with ‘belief in the Day of Judg 
ment’ which indicates the intrinsic inseparability of the two funda 
nental anchors in the Quranic view in the enrichment of human 
moral conduct." Positive consciousness of the Judgment Day would 


The Concept of B dge in Islam 


put into perspective man’s entire life: its ephemerality, and the 
al 


0 one that is founded 


inevitability of imminent accountability that strain him from 


the seductions of ‘momentary life’ and lead hi 


Thus, the ideal human ch: 


acter of the Quran is the mutiagi, the one 
who has attained tagwa (God-consciousness), ‘This implies direct 

that he should be Muslim, submitting to the laws of God, after dis 
covering them in the Book of Revelation and Creation (nature and 


human psychology and history). Spiritually, a muttagi is a mu 


whose faith ix grounded in tawhad (affirming the oneness of God), 4 


(thankfulness) and the Ultimate End, His éman (faith) is grounded 


firmly in knowledge of the word of God in Revelation and the work 


God in creation, He, then, shall join the community of Muslims to 
forb 


to use all the resources in nature and wisdom from historical 


ences and psychic phenomena to establish and maintain a socio-moral 


order on earth—an order that reflects the harmonious relationship 
between God, man and the universe, according to the precep' 
enjoined by God. The Quranic man is an integrated man i 
first of all cured of all the maladie he soul, not by having a 
tensions and complexes removed in the manner of modern py 
analysis so that he becomes like a plant quiescent bu mut an inn 
drive, but by having all those tensions that ar m his natural 


constituencies and from his profound urge and need for the transeen 
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In an Islamic world-view the knowledge about God, the gh . 
purpose of human existence, man’s destiny and that of the universe is 
conveyed throughout hist al group of human beir 
known ax messenger u (a The Quran seer 
pot to make any distinction these two functions ax do the 
Mutazilites; but orthodox theologians consider that "a Messenger is a 
man sent t v creatures in order to convey His judgments; an 
the bringing of a book may be stipulated of him onirast to a 
prophet (al-nabi), for prophet’ is amore general term 

Be that as it may, the 1 ( God have been sent to’all 
peoples (10:47; 1 Some of mes are given in the Quran 
while others are not (4164; 4 and all of them conveyed the san 
basic message: to invite their people, and through them all mankind. 
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to the true worship of the One God, and to shun powers of evil, They 


were vouchsafed clear signs in the form of revelation, and some were 
given scriptures. They purified their people and taught them wisdom 
through a language understood by their respective audiences and said 
that they would stand for justice. The Prophets were the bringers of 
the good news of the eternal rewards from God for correct belief and 


good deeds, and warners of painful punishment for rejection of faith 


and transgression. The knowledge pertaining directly to their duties 
was revealed to them without any conscious preparation or effort on 
their part in three different ways: revelation, from behind a veil (that 
is, by @ voice whose source was invisible), or through a messenger 
(Jibrail). The contents of these revelations are variously described as 
guidance (huda), cath (hagg), light (nur) and the criterion for judging 
between right 

Muha 
prev 


pusness and falsehood (furgan) 


nad is the seal of the prophets but Muslims believe in all the 


nus prophets without any distinction between any of them, H. A 
R. Gibb, contrary to many of his 


ontemporary western scholars 
perceives the unity of prophethood that Islam portrays when he 


writes: 


y 
rabian religion, nor even an Arabian adag 


y centered on Mecea, is 


Thus Islam, although a religion physic 


not an / ation of Judaic 


or Christian mon 


da lower 


theism, if by that is imp 


of existing 
standards of Judaism and Syriac Christi 
Arabi 


was to raise both Arabian and non-Arabian religious conceptions 


nity to a supposedly lower 


n mentality. On the contrary, the whole function of Islam 


nd ethical standards to levels set by the preaching of earlier 


prophets. 


Prophets are exemplary human beings whose conduct, sayings and 


virtues are enjoined to be obeyed upon their followers, However, as 


we shall see in the next chapter, their Suna especially that of 
Muhammad, manifests categories of permanence and socio-historical 
relativity 
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The Islamic 
Knowledge and its Basic Sources 


The Quran uses repetition in order to im! 
deeply of its listeners, Hence, the words Allah 
(God) and Rabb (Lord Sustainer) are repeate 


ertain key concep 


2,800 and 950 time 
respectively, The derivations of the root -/-m, excluding the unrelated 
al 


enthal concludes that: “It is 


alam (world) occur 750 times, thus ranking it third in numer 


tabulation and importance. Thus R 


evident that the terms which were truly important to the Prophet did 


indeed occur in the Quran with greater frequency all others. 


The concept of justice is also conveyed through synonyms such ai 


gist (fairness), gasd (mean), istigama (honesty), wasat (middle) and 


mizan (balance/impartiality). Justice is also emphasized through the 


use of its opposites, jawr (oppression/tyranny im (wrong doing), 


r Khadduri points out. He 


has also suggested that ‘second only to the existence of one God, ni 


tughyan (tyranny) and others, as Profes 


other religious or moral principles are more emphasized in the Qurai 
and Traditions than the principle of uprightness, equity, and tem: 
perance This observation ag erect Iwo count 
Firstly, that the establishment of comprehensive justice follows logi 


cally and consistently from the weltanschauung that the Quran advo: 


ates, which is grounded deep in tlm (kr whid (unity of 


man (faith) and ta 
Justice, fi 


example, socio-economic justice 


megrated into I 


The Islamic Attitude towards Knowledge 


the Quran, in an early Meccan sura, even equates worship of God in 
the face of lack of socio-economic empathy with st 


hypocrisy 


Didn't you see the one who d 


nies religion [din]? Such is the one 
who repulses the orphan, and does not encourage the feeding the 
poor. So woe to the worshippers, who are neglectful of their 
prayers; those who [want but] to be seen [of men] but refuse [to 
supply even] the neighborly needs, (107:1-7) 


And in other early Mec 


suras also, the Qura 


-quates the quest for 
a spiritu 


‘cligious ‘steep path’ (al-agaba) with ‘the frecing of the 


bondsman’ (fakku ragabatin) which Muhammad Asad extends to all 
* This 


quest is also identified with the giving of food on the day of privation, 


forms of bondage: physical, social, ecc d intellect 


to orphans who are near and the poor 


The centrality of justice was clearly manifested during the period 
when Muslims were not politically powerful and had no means of 
institutionalizing it. Indeed the major Quranic themes during the 


Mecean period were tawhid, social economic justice and hum 


accountability on Judgrnent Day.* And in the Medinan period, this 


emphasis on economic justice became more pronounced even towards 


enemies, Its relationship to taquwa is clear; ilu, huwa agri agwa 


(‘Be just! It is closest 


God's consciousness’) (5:8) 


Secondly, the activities of the Prophet himself demonstrated the 


importance of justice.® The raison d’étre of his prophecy was that it 


constituted a ‘mercy for the entire world’ (21:107) by seeking to uplift 
and improve human conduet.* 

It is indeed surprising then that a keen and capable scholar like 
Rosenths 
be equated with lack of importance 


should reach the conclusion that statistical freq 


It is evident that the terms which were truly important to the 


Prophet do indeed occur in the Quran with greater frequency than 


all others, Vice versa, terms that expressed ideas which he did not 
consider vital elements of his preaching tend to appear low on the 


seale in the tabulation of words, 


since the word shura and its verbal 
nd 
mmad attached correspondingly litue 


Can we correctly infer that 


directives are mentioned only twice in the entire Quran (42:58 
$:159), that Islam and Muh; 


significance to it? Certainly nm 


for shwa became the paramount 
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vehicle for collective decision-making practices 
matters on which the revelations were silent suck 
prayer, the decision prior to going to war a 
negotiations with some of the Arab tribes during 


of the Battle of the Ditch 


m), is only one indication of the importan 
use of synonyms with many shades of meanin 
/-q-h (to understanding), deb-r (to consider), ( 
understand),” and antonyms such a: (u 
negation of synonyms (for exampl 
emphasize the importance of this concept. Mu 
to infer that the Quranic usage of certain 
oaths with the adjurative particle wa at the 
(chapters) signi mportance by draw 
tion to it and to a subsequently stated truth ¢ 
ach ay in 52:13 "By the Mount (Tur) anc 
parchment unrolled and in 68:1 ‘Nun 
which ye write therewith naddition 
that denote objects employed i ini 
and (parchment ar 1); mar 
(books) and other 
r Hamidullah makes er 
almost all the verse of the Quran in praise of 
arning and writing belong M 
Medit in whi nmande 
nin group should be pt frown 
npr ndlerstandit 
In the preceding pages T ha used ind 
Quranic emphasis on knowl , nal 
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tk ho know not? But onl { unclerst 
pay 1), Positive fear of God whieh 


y the Prophet in all 
Uhud, or the peace 
the difficult moments 
a word (for exam 
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ples of Islamic religious life can be at 
knowledge (3! 


ined only by those who have 


3) for they, together with the angels are able to testify 
to God's existence and unity (3:18) through the evidence of creation, ' 


Nobody except those with knowledge shall grasp the meanings of 
divine wisdom through similitudes (amthal) that God has coined for 
mankind (29:43) 

Consequently, the prophets of God, who were the best of men, were 
all endowed with knowledg God taught Adam the 
(2:82; 93:37) and He showed Ibrahim ‘the King 
dom of the heavens and the earth that he might be of those possessi 
21:74), Yusuf (12:22), Musa (28:14), Dawud 
mitn (27:15) were given knowledge and wisdom, 

The Book and the Wisdom Torah and Iyil’ 


5:113) so that he might “recite to you our signs, purify you and 


and wisdom. 


nature of all thi 


certainty’ (6:75), Lut 


and Sula 


Isa was taught and 


(34:48; 


teach you the Book and the wisdom, and teach you what you did not 


know’ 


the p 
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151). It should be noted that the knowledge vouchsafed 1 


reflects the comprehensive and all-inclusive character of 


ophet 
Beyond the revealed 


knowledge of the divine will a 
fic 


Yusuf was taught to interpret dreams (12:6: 


d wisdom, certain prophets were speci 


ly mentione having received unique abilities. For example 


101), Dawud was vouch 
Sulayman was 


20) 


safed the aking coat 


endowed 
Muhammad i 


the unlettered Prophet 


of mail (20:80) while 


with knowledge of the language of animals (27:16: 


unanimously held by all Muslims to be al-nabi al: 


ummi Despite this, his Sunna is replete with 


aphorisms and actions that corroborate the Quranic concept of know! 
edge and became the impetus and motivating force for future intellec 
The Prophet 


tual and civilizational developments in Islam aid that 


people are divided into scholars (alim) and students (mutaallim); the 
rest are savages or the rabble (Aamaj):" only the first two share in 
joodness.!? God and the entire cosmos including ants and fishes pray 

the teachers of good.'* Scholars are heirs of the prophets" whose 
ink will be weighted with the blood of martyrs on Judgment Day," for 


ige is trul 


the secker of know exerting himself on the path of God 


eholar 
ofa 
with all other 


acilitate the way to Paradise for 


the cholar over a wor 


The Prophet also said th uperiorit 


"A 


shipper is like comp 
f Pi 


person who has an uni 


rank phet Muhammad compared with men 


rstanding of religion (/agih) is m 


Scholars—after 


4, on 


against Satan than a thousand worshippers 


will intercede before ( 


prophets, but before the martyrs 
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ie 


brings perpetual reward and pious offspring who 


* Beneficial knowledge, together with a charita 


Judgment Day 


pray for their pare J after death.” Ibn 


Maja (d. 830 CB) in his Sun 


s, will provide everlasting gc 


narrates that the Prophet is related to 


have said that the best form of worship is the pursuit of knowledge, 
and an hour of deep thinking is better than seventy years of worship, 
for worship without knowledge has no goodness in it, and knowledge 
without thinking about it alse » benefit. 

Therefore, the pursuit of knowledge is obligatory upon all Muslims 
from the cradle to the grave,” and it must be carried out even until 
China.” ‘The hadith referred to above certainly has different degree 
reliability and some may be due to the process of backward projection 
as Rosenthal suggests." But they cannot be trivialized because these 
hadiths have had a tremendous influence upon an innumerable num 
ber of Muslims and have helped shape the spirit and character of 
Islamic civilization, 

It is known that Muhammad, besides his duty of teaching the 
Islamic faith, assigned teachers to teach reading, writing, and calculi 
tion to the people, His emphasis on the acquisition of these tools of 
knowledge led him to offer to release any prisoners of war who would 
teach ten Muslim children to read and write, The Prophet's Mosque 
was connected to a building which served as a school and hostel for 
poor students and ouvoftowners. Professor Hamidullah mention 
that there Were nine mosques in Medina during Muhammad's time 
that simultancously served as sehool 


The Quran as a Source of Knowledge 


Everything that exists originates from God, including kn Hi 
ix the Rabb who comprebends all things. ‘The concept of His Lordshif 
includes the proper upbringing of His creatures by instituting within 
them certain mechanisms intrinsic to their natures or instincts as well 
1s by direct revelation as in the ease of man, ‘Thus, the idea that Hi 
the One who teaches Man is conveyed ofter add 
2289; 5:14). In 55:14, the Quran says: “The Beneficent has taught 
the Quran, He has taught him al-bayan.® 

Revelation (wwhy), which phets received from the Divine 
jource, is the most certain knowledge. The Quran also indicates that 
there exist other sources of knowledge, the proper study and orienta 
tion of which will complement the Truth of revealed knowledge; for 
ultimately they are derived from the same source: God, the Originator 
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of all things. However, because non-revealed knowledge is not 

directly bestowed by God to man and is vulnerable to methodological 

and axiological limitations, it does not carry the same status as wahy 
The other sources of knowledge are natural phenomena, human 


psychology, and history. The Quran applies the term ayat to repre 


sent the first two categories and its own verses. The term kalima which 


is used to refer to the Quranic messages, is also extended in two places 
(18:109 and 31:27) to the entirety of God’s creation. For 
31:26-7 


ample, in 


Unto God belongs all that is in the heavens and the earth, Verily, 
God alone is Self-Sufficient, the One to whom all praise is due! And 
ifall the trees on 


rth were pens, and the sea [were] ink, with seven 
f God [Aalimat Allah] would 


[more] seas yet added to it, the words 
not be exhausted, For He is mighty, w 


Logically, the term Aalima here could not mean the words of the 


Qura 


Classical Quran commentators such as alQurtubi (d. 1275 CE) inter 


. for obviously they are numerically limited to 114 chapters, 


{'s work", which means the 


pret this term to mean the ‘wonders of G 


The usage of the aya for natural phenomena and human psychology 


can be attested by the following verse 


Lo! In the creation of the heavens and the earth, and the difference 


of night and day, and the ships which run upon the sea with that 
which is of use to men, and the water which Allah sends down from 
the sky, thereby reviving the earth after its death, and dispersing all 
kind of beasts therein, and [in] the ordinance of the winds, and the 


clouds obedient between heaven and earth are signs [ayat] for peop 
who use their senses [Ligaumin yagilun), (2:164) 


In time, we shall show them our signs [ayatina] in the utmost 


horizons [of the universe] [fi al-a/ag] and within their inner selves 
(41:53) 

In reference to histo the Quran never uses the 
% but rather the term ibra (lesson, guidance), from which 


| phenomen 


term aya, 
moral lessons should be extracted. For example 


In their histories, there is certainly a lesson for men of under 


standing. It is not a narrative {hadith} that could be forged, but a 


s7 
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ation ofall things, 


111) 


whatisbeforcit, andadistinctexp! 


verification 


anda guide and a mercy toa people who believe. ( 


Asacorollary toitsdivine authorship, the Quran, apart from pointing 


110 it, isitselfa major source of know! 


tothesourcesofknowledgeexte 


edge. Its references to the historical, metaphysical, sociological, 


natural, and eschatological phenomena and events must be necessarily 


truc cither literally or metaphorically, Muslims derive systems and 
nd culture from the Quran, The ‘most 
authentic documen h 


the catalyst) is to be found in Badr al-Din al-Zarkashi'sal-Burhan fi Ulum 


subsystems of knowledge 


n the subject of sciences (for whi 


¢ Quran i 


al-Quran from which Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti obtained much of the 


materials for his al-Jtgan fi Ulu al-Quran, in which he stated that ther 


were more than 3,000 systems of knowledge derived and systematized 
by Muslims from the Quran.” Basharat Ali maintains that there could 


be more 


Allamah Jalal-ud-Din (al-Suyuti] to my mind, has overlooked the 
predictive nature of the statement made ity the Qanun al>Ta wil by 
Qadi Abu Bakar bin al-Arabi, that Quranic systems of knowl 


by the tok 


are 50), 400, 7000, and 70000 {in number). Thismea 
the advancement of Islamic culture, the new generations, in a¢ 
with the unfolding of the Quranic culture, will have todiscover 


tify, systematizeandsynthesizeever new gystemsofknowledge 


The notion of the infinitude of Quranic wisdom and knowledge beyond 
the external traditional meanings, which ¢ uchsafes to deserving 
minds, is one of the main arguments used by al’Ghazali against the 
mpermisaibility of Quranicinterpreta personal opinion (ray). To 
buttress this notion, he quotes the Prophet as indicating that the Quran 
hasazahir (outward aspect), «hatin (inward aspect), alimit anda prelude 
He also quotes Ab bin Abi Talib as sa hat he could certainly load 
eventy camels with the exegesis of the ope ura alone, adding that 
the suraitselfisextremely short 


Historical Treatment 


A brief mention was made in the first chapter of the method: f 
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Muhammad Idris al-Shafii (d. 820 CE), who did pioneering work on 
the systemnization of Islamic jurisprudence, dealt with mechanisms for 
understanding the Quran," the most important of which is his 
cific (Ahass). Without 
his categorization confusion could arise throu 
pretat 


categorization of the general (amm) and the 


a literal inter 


of Quranic works." Professor Subbi al-Salih, the well 
known Lebanese scholar, depending primarily on the work of Badr-al 
Din Muhammad ibn Abd Allah al-Zarkashi, (d, 1392 CE), al-Burkan 
fi Ulum al-Quran and Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti'y (d. 1505 GE), al-Ltgan fi 
Ulum al-Quran, indicates that this method was often used by classical 


commentators when they came across certain verses whose meanings 


would be m ‘ 


ch clearer when seen in conjunction with other verses. 
Several methodologies have been devised to realize this, 
One deals with text (mantug) and meaning (mafhun), Mantug 


signifies the literal understanding of the text such as in 2;196 the 


a fast of three days during the pilgrimage and seven more when he returns 


these are ten complete.’ Mantug also carries the obvious meaning as in 
‘And He [God] is with you wherever you are’ (57:4). Nevertheless, it 


is obvious this does not mean that God is physically present with 


us." Mafhum,* according to classical ulama, is the intellectual under 


standing of a term or verse that is not literally indicated, It is divided 
into two 

Firstly, there is mafhum muwafaga, when a rule or meaning agrees 
with that of the text. This could be fahwa al-khitab, when the meaning 
points to something higher to be considered, as in suraal-Isra, verse 23 


"Do n 


say to both of them (your parents] ‘*Lff""." ‘This verse indi 


ents would constitute a heavier offence. Or 


hitting 


it could be lahn al-khitab when the rule of mafhum agrees with that of the 
text, ax in 4:10, “Those who consume the property of orphans 
unjustly, surely they shall fill their bellies with fire and they will be 
placed in Hi 


Secondly, there is maf 


1.’ This clearly shows what is forbidden. 


afa, when the implied meaning 


differs from the literal meaning of the text. Itis divided into three main 


branches: First, is the descriptive (wasfi), which is categorized a: 


follows 


1, attributive (naf) as in 49:6, in which Muslims are urged to ascer 


fi 8), The mafhum here is that iti 


tain news brought by the fasig (evil doc 


not necessary to do so if the bearer is adil (good, trustworthy 


ate condition (hal) as in 4:43 where one is forbidden to pra 


tate. The mafhum here is not only the gradual 


while in a drunken 
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censoring of alcoholic consumption for prayer, but its complete 
prohibition; 
3. adverb (zarf) as in 2:198 where the pilgrims are asked to mention 


God’s names in the Mashar al-Haram in a certa 


n manner. The mafhum 


here is that ritual worship must be observed without any innovation; 


y lashes 


4, anumber (adad) as in 24:4 where the punishment of ci 


must be meted out to those who wrongly accuse good women of adul: 
tery, The mafhum is that the numerical specification is not to be 
altered. 


The second main branch of mafhum mukhalafa is conditional dis 


nt (mukhalafa shartiyya), as in 65:6 where it is stated that it is 


‘ory to support a divorced wife who is pregnant. If she is not 
pregnant, then it is not obligatory though many scholars recommend 
nal dis: 


it for a certain period: ‘The third branch comprises limit 
‘agreement (hasri) ay in 1:5: ‘Ye [God] do we worship, from ye do we 
fe 


seek help’; this means that it is 
God. 
Another methodological concept that classical interpreters used to 


bidden to worship or to seek the help 
of other th 


understand ¢ 


Quran by it 


If the deployn 


‘nt of the specific (khass) 


al is understood as ‘a certain word 


and general (amm). The gen 


whose original linguistic meaning signifies inclusiveness of totality 


without any qualitative limitation’. It is conveyed by indicators such 


as ‘every’, ‘all’, ‘together’ (Aull, jami, and Aaffa), definite articles, 


ve pro 


ans (ism mausul), plural relative pronouns in a genitive 


construction (idafa) and negation.” These indicators will give a 


ral signification unless specified 


A specific rule or statement is one that basically indicates a single 


unit or a limited quantifiable entity such as one or two individuals or a 


tribe,” Most of the general rules or statements, with few exceptions 
have been clearly specified, For example, in 2:254 it is written: "Those 
women whose husbands are dead should restrain themselves (from 
marrying again for four months and ten days)’ and this is a general 
rule. Exceptions are made, however, for pregnant divorcees or 
widows, whose waiting period is until delivery (65:4). Specific 
rulings of the Quran as in the cutting off of the thief’s hand (5:38), and 
feeding the poor to expiate unfulfilled oaths (5:89), for example, are 
fixed, according to classical interpreters.” 
Difficult oF vague words or phrases (mujmal) are normally explai 

in the context of the verse or in the context of different verses 
(mubayyin).® Apparent contradictions are resolved in the case of gen 
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eral verses by giving priority to the prohibitory verses over the permis: 
sibility ones, When they are of the same character the doctrine of 
abrogation (naskh) is appealed to." 


the classical doctrine of naskh is based on three Quranic verses 
‘Such of Our revelations [aya] as We abrogate or cause to be forgotten, 
We bring [in place] one better or like thereof’ (2:106); ‘And when We 
put a revelation in place of [another] revelation and Allah knows best 
what He reveals—they say: verily, thou art but inventest it. Most of 
them know not’ (16:101); and ‘Allah effaces what He wills and estab: 
lishes {what He wills] and with Him is mother of the Book (umm 
al-Kitab)’ (13:39), Analysis of the cor 
cates that the abrogation or effacems 


xt of these verses clearly indi: 


nt referred to was that of earlier 
prophets or messengers, not rules or verses of the Quran,’? Classical 
supporters of this doctrine have divided abrogation into three levels. 
Firstly, there is the abrogation of the rule/judgment but not of the 
text, as with many rules or commands primarily of Meccan origin that 


were annulled in Medina, Then there is the abrogation of the text but 


not the ruling, «as in the case of the ‘lost verse of stoning for adultery 


(aya al-rajm), Thirdly, there is the abrogation of both the text and the 


ruling as in the case where the Prophet was alleged (o have recited 


praises for the Meccan idols in order to gain converts, which prompted 
a repudiation in 17:73-5, 

The second and third levels of abrogation have been questioned by 
numerous scholars, for example, by Subhi al-Salih on the grounds 
only. In 


that the proofs for these are limited to one or two illustrati 


addition, they are based on khabar ahad (a hadith with a single chain of 


transmitter) which cannot be used as a Aujja (firm 


gument) on 
Alo, there 


ne consider 


matters of the revelation of the Quran and its abrogatic 
is @ contradiction in the position: for example, 


¢ it in Sur 


al-rajm to be « part of Sura al-Nur while others pl 
Ahzab,** Some classical scholars, such as Fake al-Din al-Razi (d. 1210 
CE), al-Nawawi (d. 1277 GE) together with al-Mundhiri, al-Baihaqi 
and others, rejected the story of the Prophet praising the Meccan 
idols, even though other scholars like Musa b-Uqba, Ibn Mardawayh 
and Ibn Haje al-Asqalani accepted it as genuine.” These categories of 


abrogation can also be questioned because the second one implies the 
fatal neglect of God on an issue as important as the stoning of an 


adulterer; and the third one undermines strict monotheism, the com: 


mission of which is shirk, an unpardonable sin. Category one—the 
abrogation of rulings or decisions of the Quran but not the text—is not 
only historically true but also necessary because the Quran was 


revealed piecemeal to guide and inspire the ever-growing community 


Quran itself introduces its rules in a gradual manner, such as in the 


prohibition of alcohol consumption or riba (usury), However, abs 


abrogation is caused by the irreconcilability of apparently contra 


dictory verses of the Quran. re 


Prophet's struggle 


Many scholars have too conveniently invoked the doctrine of 
abrogation; at one point there were ated cases relating to th 
Quran! It is ironic that there is not a single authentic tradition from 
the Pr that touch Nn this notion of absolute abrogation 
ense of exception or part ation of meaning (lakhsts) or elarific 
tion.” Classical scholars differ extensively on the number of abrogated 
verses. Abu Muslim al-Isfahani (d, 927 ¢ al-Din al-Razi (d 
1210 GE), Muhammad Abdu (4, 1905 CE hy a(d. 1935 
CE) seemed to hold that there is no abrogation in the absolute sense 
al-Nahhas (. 1010 GE) numbered th 4 verses a hi 
dred, but al-Suyuti (d. 1505 CE) re ' Shah Wali 


Allah (d. 1767 CE) maintained there were J al-Shawkani (d 
12) declared that there w 
The acceptane bsolute abrogation of Quranic ve ma 
uubvert the universal applicabilit re) V indo 
tranacent f 1 time, Ital st i ti 4 
f 

tematic formulation of Quranic ax x cale of 
Islamic prio and ence of a compre s of 
general et ral principles from. certa ris ei 
Quranic injunetions, 9 as to be relevant in other times and clin 
Another hanism invoked by classical int er let the 
Quran interpret itsell” ix the dos f nase wh lated 
f ncepts of m at (cloar ve x ambigu 
andl judicially i9 ‘the text wh nveys oF i 

meaning in the trl. Te seems that Muhammna 

404 CE), a student of Abu Hl first used the term hi 

ork, al-Siyar al-Kabir (The Great ( ict), while earlier authoritic 
f the Prophet) h r ording to the great ibn Jarir 
al Pabari (db Ch atin messages tha ar in themsel 
and do not ha than one interpretation, but this Muhamma 
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definition of nass, because there are many interpretations on the 
so-called nassi and mukkam verses which include everything that is not 
mutashabih 

The mutashabihat are the ambiguous or allegorical verses that are 
traditionally understood to deal with the hidden, metaphysical themes 
such as the attributes of God, the ultimate meaning of time and eter 


nity, the resurrection of the dead, from the realms of the ghayb. The 


aya mukkamat is the ‘essence of the divine writ’ (umm al-Kitab) (3:7) 


because, according to Asad, ‘they comprised the fundaments 
ples u 
teachings; and it is only on the basis on these clearly enunciated 
principles that the all 


erlying the message, and in particular, its ethical and social 


can be correctly 


vical pass 


rpreted,'® 


Ayoub notes that in this context some classical scholars eve 


that the muhkam can abrogate the mutashabih 
The Quran is often interpreted by the deeds and sayings of 

Muhammad whose role ax the transmitter and interpreter of the 

Quran is directly related to the office of prophethood. ‘The Qu 

4 and Muhammad to the 


same degree and he is declared to be an excellent example to follow 


an in 


many places ordered Muslims to obey G: 


Muhammad's character when correctly conveyed by a tradition is the 
Quran. al-Shafii gives a lengthy elucidation in which Muhammad's 


tices explain numerous injunctions of the Quran, either by way of 


particularization, qualification or exception,” “Two examples will 
suffice to illustrate this; sura 4:12 indicates that a husband ean inherit 
from a deceased wife alter the settlement of any bequests and debt 

but the sunna qualifies this by stipulating that any bequest could not 
exceed one-third of the estate, while payment of debt ix the first 
priority in these transactions, And in 5:42, the sunna again qualifies 
the punishment of amputating the hands of thieves to cases af theft of 


quarter of a 


wellyprotected property with a price of more than 


dinar 


Under this category 


nes the number of prayers, amount of 


payment and the nit for payment. Muhammad also made deci 


sions on situations that were not covered by the Quranic text, asin his 


deciding in favour of al-Zubayr in the latter's land dispute with a 


man,” In problems such as these, the prophets relied on his itih 


A further source of interpretation of the Quran frequ 
employed by classical wlama relied on the examples and opinions of 
those who lived in the time of Muhammad—his companion: 


All the above are fundamental ingredients in the traditional meth 


zy of Quranic interpretation and understanding. Fe 
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unfortunately, almost all classical traditional exegesis of the Quran is 
based upon the thirty-volume work of Abu Jafar Muhammad al 
Tabari (d. 923 GE), which H. A. R. Gibb calls ‘a monument of 
scholarly piety, unequalled in his time or his kind’, al-Tabari brings 


al exegeses in his time with 
). To 


illustrate a text, he provides simplifying paraphrases and lexical refer 


together all the extant materials of traditic 


their different versions of contents and transmission chains (ina 


ences, including various poems. However, some of his authorities are 
weak having derived much of their material from the people of the 


Book, a 
Jewish lore. Despite the fact that he ¢ 


.d this material is therefore rejected by scholars as i 


ailiyat or 


not acknowledge all the 


ils and his general critical and evaluative 


the scope of hix mate 


Non-traditional interpretations (that i ir bil-ray) which are 
based on intellectual reasoning, speculation or mystical intuit 
continue to be attempted despite general prohibition by the more 
conservative scholars, ‘The cornerstone for the argument against any 
form of Quranic understanding and interpretation nd hadith 
materials is the Aadith in which the Prophet said: "Whoever speaks 


cerning the Quran rding t 


t his seat in Hell." However eds of this form of tafir seem 
to have been sown in the earliest days of Islam, Gertainly, the Quran 
itself, as 1 shall describe in some detail in the following chapter, tire 
lessly invites mankind nk and reflect upon its verses as well as 
on the natural, psychical and historical phenomena. So it is not 
urprising to find that the companions and early authorities often 
employed their independent reasoning (ijtihad rsonal reasoning) 
to certain verses, For example, the prominent Mutazilite thinker, Abu 
al-Qasin Mahmud al-Zamakhshari (d. 1144 GE), relates in his monu 
mental (afsir that Aisha, and Muawiya (the founder of the Ummayad 
Dynasty) described the Ascension of Muhammad to the Heavens as a 
piritual journey; this idea runs counter to majority opinion. Mujahid 
ibn Jabr (d. 720 CE), a scholar and a trustworthy traditionalist, inter 
preted 2:65 (‘We said to them: Be as apes despicable!"} in a non-literal 
way: that is, that the status of those who transgressed divine command 
ould be reduced to that of animals, but they were not physically 
transformed inte alsGhazali (d, 1111 CE) is thus correct in his 
criticism of the traditionalist position in attacking fafsir bilray and 
jeduction (iatinbat), He proposed that one should not use the Quran to 
7 neeived ideas a happen unconsciously where a 
‘ ave Iwo meanings, one of which closely corres; w 
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‘one’s preconceived views. Those who are not properly equipped with 
the knowledge of the Quran should refrain from interpreting it.” 
Unfortunately, al-Ghazali’s fears were realized to an extent, as can 
be seen in the treatment of the Quran by different Muslim intellec: 
tuals, be they orthodox Mutakallimun (theologians), speculative sufis, 
ationalist Mulazilite theologians, philosophers, and the Shia,” How 


ever, this fact cannot distract us from appreciating the brilliant 
insights and positive contributions that some of these groups have 
made on different aspects of the Quran in their attempts to fathom its 
wisdom as well as to deal with the political-intellectual and spiritual 
problems of their time. Gatje 


s perhaps quite accurate in observing 
that while the interpretation of the Quran is not limited to comprehen: 
sive works of the commentaries, but is also to be found in theological, 
judicial and mystical works, nevertheless the appearance of the more 
significant Quran commentaries often marks the end or the high point 
of a theological development.” 

Attempts to derive inspiration from the Q 
tion and then apply them to the entire sf 
are instigated by the Qk 


an and prophetic ¢ 


-ctrum of human experience 


n itself, which proclaims that it is an exposi- 
tion for all things (¢ibyan fi kulli shay), as guidance and mercy (16:89), in 


which nothing is neglected. The development of myriad branches of 


knowle ny to this fact, Even as carly as the 


ge in Islam is ample testin 


thirteenth century there was some kind of scientific Quranic e 


gesis 


which cert 


nly predates t 
nts on the Islamic world." Shara al-Din al-Mursi (d 


c impact of Western technology and scien: 
tific achiever 


275 CE) relates to the Quran not only the arts of astronomy, medi- 


cine, weaving, spinning, seafaring, and agriculture as practised 


during his time but also such skills as pearl-diving (by combining suras 
fits 


16:14). This development, though not very comn 


well with the general development in law, philology, lexicography 
and prophetic medicine." al-Ghazali, in his Ktlab Jawahir al-Quran 
underlines the importance of contemporary sciences in understanding 
the Quran: “The Quran becomes transparent only to those who have 
studied the sciences, which are extracted from it.’ For example, the 
meaning of sura 26:80, ' who, when I am sick, giveth me health 
could not be properly understood without the knowledge of medicine 
Similarly, the real meaning of the solar and lunar movements (55:5), 
the merging of the night into the day (35:13), and so forth, could be 
fully understood only by astronomers, thus affirming a complete 


harmony between many Quranic sciences and natural and positive 


sciences." 


45 
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The subsequent mushrooming of modern scientificexegesis from the 
Idbev 
continuous development of creative activity. The appearance of Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan's (d, 189 


ast half of the nineteenth century until the present sho dasa 


E) six-volume exegesis of the first seventeen 
toJ. M.S. Baljon, ‘the initial da 
) also, an Egyptian physician 


of deliberate 


modern Koran interpretation’. In 
named Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Iskandari published a book entitled 
Kashfal:Asras al-Nur 


Secrets of the Quran), Jensen thought 


yw al-Qurantyya (The Unveiling of the Luminous 


hat he was ‘the first Koran inter 


preter who treats of non-Arab occidental sciences in his Koran com 
mentary’. The works of Sheikh Muhammad Abdu (d, 1905), Tantawi 
Jawhari (d. 1940), Ghulam Abmad Parwee (d. 1908)," Muhammad 
Farid Wajdi(d, 1940 


scientific interpret 


» of the Quran. According to Jensen, Farid 


Wajdi’s commentary of the Quran is possibly ‘one of the earlie 


adern natural history is just one 
Koran interpretation’, ‘The works of Dr Abd alAziz Ismail, Abd al 
Rahman al-Kawakibi, Mustafa Sadiq al»Rifii, or Hanafi Abmad were 


commentaries in which m 


Jexclusively to thiskind of exeges 


Basically, this genre of (aftr gives the Muslim community ex 
agement in that it is evident that their religion, because it originate 


from God, not only provide 


but also for all realms of human endeavour, including science and wel: 


nology. [tis both a process of action and reaction, It acts upon the intel 


lectual malaise and conservatism that arrested the development 


Muslim ununa and which ultimately made it incapable of resisting 


imperialistic onslaughtsof the West, Western administrators, seholar 


and its institutions and this induced an ap tic response in some 


these Muslim author 


Quranic dicta-from the Muh. 


with microbes, to Mubamin reading of aere 


1 artificial satellites in 41 and interplanetary travel in 


55:33 —munt have surprised many a Westerner in the light of the diffi 


uulties Western Christianity and the Church has had with science since 


the days of Galileo.” The easy and attractive, albeit sometimes bizart 


© Muslims should not, however, be trivialized by 


because their contributions have often beer 
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‘Their ideas gave Muslims confidence since they could show that the 
Quran contains progressive elements that the superior West has only 
recently discovered. Furthermore, these efforts excite the educated 
Muslims m 


nds to go back to religious sources for a reassertion of their 


intellectual, cultural, and historical identity. It is not a coincidence 


that the current defiant attitude of Isl 


ivalism has its immedi- 


ic re 
ate roots-in the works of modernist thinkers and apologists, in the 


scientific, political, or cultural fields, such as in the above mentioned 


works, or those of Muhammad Iqbal, Sayyid Ameer Ali, and numer 
ous others. Admitting their lack of systemization and, with few excep: 
tions, their lack of intellectual originality, these efforts, in a sense 


follow the earlier endeavours of the Muslim falasifa, mutakallimun, and 


sufis in dealing with the intellectual and spiritual challenges facing 


them, Although it has been pointed out by many scholars that none of 
these groups has done total justice to the true weltanschauung of the 
Quran. 

However, the criticisms of the Egyptian scholar, Amin al-Khuli, 


ically unsound because the 


n addressed 


that this genre is philol 


the Arab contemporaries of Muhammad and thus cannot contain 
anything 
cepted in foto either.” al-Khuli's observatic 


they would be unable to understand, should not be 


are not valid for sev 


eral reasons, Firstly, it is a historical fact that the companions and the 


People of the Book asked the Prophet the meanings of certain thingy.”" 


This means that even the Prophet's contemporaries did not under 


stand the Quran without the Prophet's guidance, Secondly, certain 


Quranic statements, particularly on scientific matters such ay the 
detailed accounts of the physiological development of the human 


embryo, the creation, astronomy, the explanation of certain matters 


concerning the animal and vegetable kingdoms, accord completely 


with the modern scientific facts, certainly indicate that this kind of 
information could not have been fully understood at the time of 
revelation.” 


The Quran (36:36) in mentioning the existence of couples or polari 


ties in all creations alludes to the fact that man during the Prophet's 
time did not know certain aspects of creation” ‘Glory be to Him Who 


has created opposites in whatever the earth produces, in men's own 


selves, and in that of which they have no knowledge.’ The full wisdom 
of the decree forbidding the consumption of alcohol and gambling— 


because their evil is greater than their good (2:219)—could not have 


been comprehended as fully by the Prophet's companions as by us 


today 
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The Prophet as a Source of Knowledge 


In our previous discussion on the methodology of classical inter- 


pretation of the Quran, the role and function of the Prophet as the 


jerpreter par excellence was briefly mentioned, Mubammad is called 


excellent example’ (uswa hasana) by the Quran (33:21) as was 


Thrahim and those who were with him (60:4, 6). The elevated status of 
the Prophet Muhammad as the model of the highest Islamic socio: 
moral piety and the leader of the community has been consistently 
ran; ‘Say [O Muhammad}, “If you {all} love 
God, then follow me. . ."" '; ‘Say [O Muhammad}: Ob 
His Apostle’ (3:31-32; 4:58; 5:59, etc.). alsShafii said that those who 


were learned in the Quran in his times equated wisdom—which 


supported by the Qu 


God and 


appears in conjunction with the mentioning of the Book of God—with 
the Sunna of the Prophet,” This is expressed in several places including 
2:146: 


And also we have sent among you an Apostle, one of yourselves, to 


recite to you Our signs, and purify you, to teach you the Book and 
the Wisdom, and to teach you what you did not know 


It was natural for Muslim contemporari 


f the Prophet to consult 


him on all matters of concern and abide by his orders and suggestions 


But it is widely known that on several occasions they tried to distin: 
guish between Muhammad's personal opinions and revelation, For 
example, al-Hubab b, al-Mundhir asked the Prophet if his decision to 
camp before the battle of Badr was based on God's command or 
whether it was a matter of opinion and military strategy. When the 


Prophet affirmed that the hatter was the case, al-Hubab suggested a 


better strategy with which the Prophet concurred.” 
The question arises as to what status should be accorded to the 
Prophetic Sunna, What imperative does knowledge obtained from 


mithentic traditions of his conduct and sayings carry? ‘The answers to 


these questions are particularly important to modern Muslims in the 
wake of the spirited resurgence of movements which are seeking to 
return to the Quran and Surana. Already we have observed the preva 
lence of certain groups who maintain that Muslims should follow 


everything that the Prophet and his companions ¢ 


4—including eating 


with three fingers and 


ng mistad (a toothbrush made from a sweet 


smelling tree-branch).”” Another student group, when reviewing a 
speech by a well-known Southeast Asian Muslim scholar, Gesar Adib 
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Majul, were shocked to find that he had mentioned that the Prophet 
Muhammad was not sent to be a military general, but a prophet; 
hence he was not to be judged in the former category." Another 
prominent group, the Darul Arqam of Malaysia, follow the Sunna 
keenly. Not only do they wear Arab-style robes and headgear and 
promote polygamous marriages, but they have recently revived the 
Sunna of horse-riding by buying nine polo horses for which every 
member is requested to pay twenty-five dollars a year.” 

It is not my intention here to go into the nature of prophecy in 
Islam, which has been hotly debated by Muslim theologians and 


philosophers, particularly on the issues of selection for prophetic office 
and the possibility of supernatural miracles. My primary interest is 


to examine the nature and extent of the relevance and normativeness 


of the Sunna as a source of knowledge and guidance. Naturally, I shall 
look at the nature of prophetic knowledge and the concept of isma 
(immunity from error) 

The Quran is replete with reminders that Mubam 
prophets) was merely a man whose distinction, a 


d (like all 
t from his naturally 
nt of revelation (17:93: 


good disposition, was that he 
18:110; 41:6). He did not hav 
nor did he possess powers of the unseen (7:188; 10:49; 6:35; 17:75, 86, 


as the recipi 


ny power to benefit or harm anybody 


and 1). How reliable and normative then would be the knowledge 
of the Prophet beside that of revelation (the Quran)? Gould he have 


been mistak 


n in matters not pertaining to revelation? 


It was natural for the companions to ask the Prophet for guidance 


nd they obeyed his decisions and suggestions; but I have also noted 


that they made a clear distinction between his personal and his revela 


tory speech. While many of them copied or memoriz 


id the Quran, 


very few wrote down a compilation of the Prophet's non-revelatory 


personal speech, although they must have obviously memorized and 


ipa th beloved leader and 


internalized the conduct and sa 
ProphetofGod. {LEVER 
al-Shafii maintaing trarithe Prophe 


tion thar is recited (the Quran), and, that which is not recited (in the 


y 


FRifowledge consists of revela: 


form of Sunna)."® ‘The latter explain the former and also take on an 
obligatory status. However, « distinction’ should be made between 
those aspects that cannot be correetly understood by human minds 
such as those limited|to matters of belief afi! ritual worship as well as 
principles of socio-ethical conduct and fields of human cognition and 
n Waliy 


es into two, First is the 


experience that are open to further knowledge. Thus, Shi 
Allah, for example, divides the prophetic écic 


ee 
\ a) 
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he message, which includes the 


knowledge that serves to propag 
sciences for the next life and the wonders of the malakut, all of which are 


direct results of revelation. It also includes divine laws, the setting 


down of which are based on revelation, while others are based on the 
Prophet's ijtihad (personal intellectual reasoning), But this itihad at 
the level of revelation, for the Prophet was protected from error 


he haw 


Moreover, his ijtthad was no 


legislation and the orde 


ed to any general pri and the general salutary purposes and 
practical virtues,! 

The second category of prophetic sciences, according to Shah Wali 
Allah, is that which is not related to the propagation of the message 
He quoted wo sayings of the Prophet Mubamma nly a mar 
and when [ order you with something ac » my own opinion 
then [am only a man." The other suppor h is that relating t¢ 
the well-known case of his failed advice against artifi 
ate-palms; ‘I only thought a thought, so don 
idea, but ething about Allah, then ac 
never tic His opinions on th atte 
and military strat ludes certain ra and particu 
ur decrees (for veial arbitra n which the Prophe 

Waliy Allah's description first category of prophet 
us they are compiled in had imilar (0 ab-Sh: ip 
Sa'ad al-Din al-Tafta: 6 CE), th a helming 
us among Muslims that »ssible for the Prophet ¢ 
and guidance. All prophets, by the internal logic of their function, 
are preserved from errors in this cate Any ne reding false 

od and/or disobedience on their part is 0 ected if r d 

plained ies a ca Joing the lesser ils, oF as som ha 

appened before their mi * Usin thod, Prophet M 
(Moses) accidental killing of a man before he was elected for prophe 

ema teveloped in the theological teact, Figh Akbar 
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attributed to Imam Abu Hanifah (d. 767 GE). The eighth article of 


this tract stipulates that all prophets are immune from all sins but they 


may stumble or make mistakes, The areas in which they may err are 
certainly not those that would compel people to forsake them (like 
debauchery, unbelief, vices, and petty sins like stealing or giving short 
measure).""” Shah Waliy Allah places these in the second category of 


prophetic sciences—sciences where there exists the possibility of error 


but which do not hinder the essential authority and dignity of the 
message, However, the prophets, being human, are not free from the 


motivation to err or from reaching the brink of an error, This can be 


seen from the evidence of the Quran itself as well as in the record of the 


prophetic struggle, Let us take the case of the Prophet Muhammad 
himself 


From the internal evidence of the Quran itself (with the assistance of 


‘occasions of revelations’, it is quite apparent that the Prophet 
Muhammad was corrected on several occasions, all of which 
emphasize his humanity, For example, in his eagerness to succeed in 
his message, he ignored Abd al-Allah ibn al-Makum over an impor 
tant Quraish elite (80:1-10), On another occasion, he was tempted to 


with the Quraish in order to gain their conversion (68:9 


compre 
17:73,7 


prisoners from the bartle of Badr rather than kill thy 


to obtain ransom for his 


and in his tenderness he ch 


(8:67) 


It is well known that he sought the counsel of his ec 


apanions in war 
matters at Badr, Uhud, Khandaq, ax well as in the determination of 
the specific Muslim prayer-call, In judging between contending 
parties, he seemed to indicate that he based his decisions upan evi 
dence and testimony available to him. ‘Therefore he urged those 
involved to be truthful and sincere in their testimony. As ibn 
Khaldun (d. 1406 CE) and Shah Waliy Allah (d. 1767 GE) have 


found in the collection of bs nabawi) are based mostly on Arab 
customs, and not revelation.“ The Prophet also made sharp observa 


the Romans and Persians on family matter 


tions on the practice 
In the Sahih of Muslin 
hadith wollection after the Sahih of al-Bukhati (d, & 


calmed down a man who feared that his practising 


10 CE), the Prophet 


might harm his wife, by remarking: ‘If it is harmf 
[also] have harmed the Persians and the Romans." It is also narrated 


that Prophet initially intended to forbid the practice 


intercourse with af 


but refrained from forbidding it upon observing that ne 


offspring 
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harmful effects ensued when the Persians and Romans practised it,!!" 


It seems safe to deduce that the Prophet's decisions to forbid or 


approve of certain practices for the health and general welfare of his 


mma depended on the prevailing ideas of his time and his assessment 


concerning them, 


In the categories of human affairs outside belief, ritual worship, and 
principles of ethico-moral conduct, the prophets were liable to make 
mistakes which would not warrant God's interference. This so-called 
non-religious realm, for lack of a better term (since there is no water 
tight compartmentalization between the religious and the worldly in 
Islam), includes such diverse fields such as medicine, civil 
administration, crafts, agriculture, judicial matters, diplomatic and 
military aflairs." "The Prophetic practices and utterances in these 
matters are regarded as beneficial not in the literal sense, but in our 
fathoming the purposes of a superior social leader, The fact that some 
or many of the Suna in these areas may not be literally applicable does 
not in any way reduce the authority of the Prophet's personality and 
teachings. 

Shah Waliy Allah alludes to the pr ophecy and 


the realities of his immediate audience when he states that prophetic 
conduct was concerned only with spiritual upliftment and proper 
community development; not with the explanation for atmospheri 
events like rain and eclipses, the cause of daily events and even history 
and geography. Moreover, the existence of a unique genre of Aadith 
alled hadith qudst, whoxe contents are directly inspired by Gad to the 
Prophet who in wun articulated them in his own words, testify to the 
fact that there is a major distinction within prophetic sayings.’ The 
contents of hadith qudsi consists primarily of exhortations that wer 
almost exclusively concerned with practical aspects of religions life 
and its duties, the love of man for God and ersa, the need 
beseech God's help and His forgiveness, and the proper attitude o! 
Muslims towards God.!"* 

It is for theve reasons that seholtrs like Ibn Khaldun, Qudi lyad, the 
prominent Maliki Jurist of Spain (d. 1149 CE), the Mutazilite Qadi 
Abd al-Jabbar (d, 1025 GE), Shah Waliy Allah, Muhammad Abu 
Zahra and Muhammad Sulayman al-Ashqar generally hold this view 
These scholars did not question the authenticity of hadith in these 
categories as long as they passed the normal imad criticisms, However 
they did not consider that these practices or sayings of the Prophet 
carry normative obligations." Ibn Khaldun, while speaking of 
prophetic medicine transmitted through a sound tradition, stressed it 
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non-scientific nature and dismissed its obligatoriness, but pointed out 
that it might be beneficial if applied with deep faith.’ On the other 
hand, Rashid Rida (d. 1935) proposed that many traditions of sound 
isnads ought to be submitted to a renewed textual criticism because 
tsnad criticism alone was insufficient.""” 

Certainly, the concept of checking important information in Islam 
exists in the Quran itself as indicated by 49:6, ‘O ye who believe! If an 
evil man comes to you bringing 2 
Classical interpreters add the qu 


news, then check it or verify it 


lification that if a truthful person 
brings the news, then there is no necessity to verify it.!"" Perhaps this 
stimulated the muhaddithun to place heavier emphasis on isnad criti 


cism, that is, on the chain of transm! 


sion and quality of transmitters 
compared to the textual (main) criticism, During the time of the 
Prophet and immedia 
Umar, Ali and Aisha 
informal form of checking by questioning and confirming with the 
Prophet, or comparing with 
parisons between hadith of different students of one schol: 


ely after, close companions like Abu Bakr, 


and Abu Hurairah were already practisin 


an 


ch other, This method involved com 


, statements 
of a single scholar at different times, the written documents and oral 
tradition and the related hadith, and the relevant text of the Quran,'” 
Formal and systematic science of hadith criticisms developed only in 
the early third century AH/ninth century CE. 


‘The critical investigation of tnad caused hadith scholars 
(Muhaddithun) to travel far and wide, not 
and relevant biographical data of the 


4, and their mutual 


nly to ascertain the 


nes 


ithorities in order to inve: 


igate 


when and where they liv yequaintances, but also 


ss and accuracy in textual transr 


to test their truthfuln ission to 


ensure their reliability. This is called al-jarh wal-tadil (wounding and 


authentication), ‘The ‘knowledge of transmitters’ became eminently 


important in this science, and numerous works, called tabagat have 
assical scholars." Hadith are therefore 


been devoted to the lives of « 
graded according to the authority of the continuity of their transmis: 


sional lines and the reliability of their transmitters, ‘The following 


classified according to their transmissional chain: 


categories 


s of transmis: 


1. Mutawatir: a hadith transmitted by numerous chai 


s. They have attained a 


sion, anywhere from four to several hundre 


status of certainty because it is inconceivable that people could agree 


ie, Mutawatir by wording is very few; the 


on ajority of mutawatir are 


by meaning, (i.c. all chains of transmission carry the same meaning 


even with different wording); 


dith which is transmitted by three or 


2. Maskhur (well-kr 


Azami and Siddiqi include in ahad traditions hadith having one to fou 
transmitters in the first three generations. ‘The mutawatir and mash 
raditions are recognized { thought to be t ad 
most important source of knc n Islam. T raditions are 
accepted as being superior to analogy by all major Sunni schoc 
from the Malikis,"" Hanafis also reject « f it contra 
ext, The however, depe » the transmitters h ne 
hould be und mind, trustworthy, and well-known for 
6, Marfu isa tradition that goes back to the F t 
ken 

Mauguf hadith ack to ct n of th anion 

to the su only 

8, Mural is « tradition whose trans ips from th essor 

ctly to the Proj trop ne comp: M 
nad which omits one or more authorit fically called m f 
9. Mitan'an; an isnad which uses the ter he lack 
plicit method of ‘ 
(agreeable/beautiful) or ejected). A sahih traditi sald 
pe in uninterruy houl isolate ) 
nould al ‘ H eral Islarn nschauung. If a 

" ally fault »ple is not total 
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weak (daif). Weak hadith: may be accepted if they are corroborated by 
stronger hadith. Hadiths that are totally unacceptable are spurious ones 
narrated by liars and forgerers 

The genuineness of the isnad still does not guarantee textual 


reliability. ‘This fact is recognized by classical traditionalists; for 


example, Ibn al-Jauzi (d. 1020 CE) and Abu Bakr b, al-Vayyib (d. 


1013 CE). Ibn al-Jauzi, as quoted by al-Suyuti in his Tadrib al-Rawi 


said: ‘If you find a hadith contrary to reason, or to what has been 


established to be correctly reported, or against acce principles 


then you should know that it is forged.’ Ibn al-Tayyib suggests that the 


signs of forged Aadith are that they offend reason and com 


n experi 
ence, or they are contrary to explicit Quranic text, or the mutawatir 


1 hadith incl 


traditions or consensus, Other signs of for 4 single 


report about an eminently public event, or Aadith stipulating 
punishments for minor faults, or promises of high reward 
fa 


ith an ‘inadequate’ style or if it ‘sounds like the sayings of 


ficant deeds." Ibn al-Qayyim al-Jauziyya would in 


h 


mystics or medical practitioners 


jon reject a 


Siddiqi also rejects those hadith 
that talk about the virtues of certain Quran chapters, persons, tribes, 
or particular places, as well as those with detailed prophecies of furure 
events and dates." 

Thus, Sahih al-Bukhari, which is considered the most authoritative 
and scrupulous collection of authentic hadiths and ranks second only to 
the Quran according to the majority of Muslims, contains hadith that 
have been rejected by prominent scholars, For example, thn Hajar 
al-Asqalani (d, 1449 CE) rejected a 


be sixty yards on the basis of archaeological or historical fact. The 


A indicating Adam's height to 


Quranic injunction in 49:9—"And if two parties of believers fall into 


fighting, then make peace between them'—was interpreted by a hadith 


as referring to the quarrel between the faction of Abd Allah b, Ubayy 


and the Prophet's companions. However, this was rejected on histori 
cal grounds by Ibn Battal because at the time of the revelation of thi 
aya, Abd Allah h 
Nawawi, Ibn Abd al-Barr, Ibn al-Athir and al-Shaukani all rejected a 


not yet accepted Islam; even outwardly. al 


Also, Ik 


d that the Prophet Ibrahim 


hadith which predicted that had Tbrahi only son of the Prophet 


lived, he would have been a pr Hajar reports that 


stat 


al-Ismaili rejectec 
prayed on the Day of Judgment: ‘O Lord, Thou hast promised that 
Ahmad Ibn 


thou would not humiliate me on the Day of Judgment 
Ali al-Jassas (d. 981 CE), a celebrated Hanafi jurist, rejectec 
tence of sorcery, He said that it 


in al-Bukhari which supported the ex 
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was a fabrication because the Quran in 20:69 indicates the non-reality 


traditions suggesting that the Prophet had 
3! According to the Quran, 
sorcery has a psychological efficacy, not a concrete one." Fakhr 


of sorcery," and that th 


been affected by a witch are baseless 


al-Din al-Razi and others rejected a hadith considered genuine by 


others concerning the Prophet's alleged praise of the Meccan idols 


while reciting the Quran to the polytheists. The orthodox scholar Taqi 
al-Din ibn Taimiyya (d. 1328 GE) rejected what was most probably a 
Sufi hadith (‘he who loved, kept clean, and died, is a martyr’) with the 


remark that even if the isnad were as bright as the sun, it would still be 


wrong and fictitious." 


It seems that classical ulama and traditionalists had viable criteria 
for evaluating both the isnad and matn (textual contents of hadith), ax 


hority 


described earlier, Unfortunately, the over-emphasis on the a 
of isnad, and the lack of proper analysis of prophetic sciences (with the 
exception of perhaps Ibn Khaldun and Shah Waliy Allah), led to the 


criteria established for main criticismn oftentimes becoming entangled 


and opposing reason, experience, and historicity. As in the case with 


the Quran, the modern hermeneutical methods that need to be devel 
oped do not necessarily have to be totally independent of the classical 
efforts, rather, they should provide valuable sources of references in 
this endeavour. If the great alGhazali, in defending the right of 
disinterested and nonetraditic iit, rejected the normativeness of 
earlier authorities, then the authorities that come later could be 


referred to, but do not necessarily carry normative status as well, It is 


in this spirit, that Shah Waliy Allah's method of Quranic studies—the 
first that required the Quran to be studied by itself independently of 
any fafsir that was utilized as secondary material—is truly profound." 
Professor Fuzlue Rahman, in his call for a new methodology of 


hermeneu ries the Shy 


won the Quran, « veral steps 


further, In [slam and Modernity he points out that the classical Quranic 
exegesis may contain pearls of insight and historical information, but 
as a whole ‘impedes rather than promotes a real understanding of the 
Quran’, Nevertheless, he recommends that the efforts of histori¢ 
Islam be not ignored because they gave continuity to the intellectual 
and spiritual being of the Muslim Umma, However in order to 
advance forward, it is necessary that all efforts of historic Islam must 
be judged by the Quran, which should be understood in the context of 
ins historical milieu and its general weltanschauung 
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The Characteristics of Knowledge 
in the Quran 


and the Prophetic Tradition 


It is clear that in Islam the attainment of knowledge by man is not onl 
possible, but neces and is considered obligatory for all respor 
ible Muslims. ‘This position is contrary to that of the Greek skepti 
and Sophists, some of whom considered knowledge to be vain imagi 
nation, some of whom reduced k Age to be me bjective 
beliefs of the mind, while others doubted their own doubts,! al 


Ghazali captures this fundamental Islamic éan when he axserts tha 
man ‘was created only to know 
In this chapter I shall attempt co examine the salient characte 


knowledge in Islam as it emerge 


phet Muhammad, and in 


from the Quran and the traditions of the P 


» doing I hope to show the invalidity of Professor Roxenthal's notion 
hat the numerous explicit statements of the Quran on the origin an 
character of knowledge is adequate onl the unsophisticate 

ler of the Quran’, The elaborate and extensive extra-Quranic 
peculation Muslim ans, thinker ophers, and 
mystics, should not eclipse the coherent nature and profundity of 


Knowledge: Its Root and Relationship to God 
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knowledge.* However, the salient features of a doctrine of knowledge 
can be disce 


ned quite clearly from its pages, 


Knowledge in Arabic is conveyed through the terms al-ilm, al 
ma‘rifa, and al-shu’ur (awarer 


ss), but the first, in the Islamic 
world-view, is of the highest 


nportance because it is one of the divine 
attributes. Thus, the epithets that are applied to God are al-Aalim, 
al-Aliim, and al-Allam, all of which signify the Omniscient, but 
He is never called al-Arif or al-Shatir.? 


It has been suggested that the basic meaning of the root /-m is 


derived from alama, meaning ‘a mark, sign, or token, by which a 
person or thing is known; a cognizance, or a badge; a characterist 


an indication, Valin) w 


symptom’. Hence, ma'lam (plural, m 


means ‘sign of the way’ or ‘that by which one guides y 


which oneself is guided’, Similarly, alam also signifies 'a way mark for 
guidance’,* Thus, the connection in the basic etymological meanings 


between ilm (knowledge) 


alam and alama, takes on a special signifi 
cance for the Arabs for whom the knowledge of the way-signs in the 
vastness of their desert environment is vitally indispensible for their 
survival.’ Perhaps it is not without signif 


ance that the Quranic use of 


aya (plural, ayat) (literally means a “sign') and denotes both verses of 


Divine revelatios n. The under 


nd the phenomena of Divine crea 


standing of these ayat is profoundly critical for the success of man's 


earthly sojourn and eternal happ humous existence, It is 


ness in p 


Jemns those 
s of 


ophet Muhammad 


perhaps for this reason that the Pi 


who recite the verses $:190-95 which describe the characteris 


those who have insight, or who recite God's remembrance and con: 


template the signs of God in the phenomenal world without thinking 
about them," 
of God's 


0/91 CE) 


A salient feature in Islamic epistemology is the notic 


knowledge; it is called by one scholar, al-Kalanbawi (d. 1 
‘the 


pervasive that it is present in practically every passage of its verses 


ther of Divine attributes’? In the Quran this notion is so 


whether in its usage of the direct root of knowledge (a-/-m) or through 


the application of other terms, such as His hearing, His vision, and 


His constant awareness of everything. His attributes appear to be 


inseparable. He is described as Allam al-Ghuyub (Knower of hidden 


, al-Alim al-Khabir (the Knower, the Aware) (31:34; 49:13). 


thin 
al-Sami al-Alim (the Hearing, the Knowing), al-Sami al-Basir (the 
Hearer, Scer). 
which the Quran catego 


Total and complete or absolute knowledge is ( 


ically proclaims about thirty times, The al 


comprehensiveness of His knowledge covers whatever is in the 
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heavens and the earth and their secrets. His knowledge, as evinced by 
the Quran, includes such particularities as a fruit falling from its calyx 
or the conception or delivery of a baby. He knows the ghayb (Unseen) 
and the sahir (evident) and the secret (batin) 

s individual ethical 


But perhaps the most important point for ma 


development and social evolution is the idea of God’s intimate knowl: 


edge and presence. He knows everything that man does including the 


ccrets of the hearts, No secret counsels and thoughts are hidden from 


Him. He constitutes what Professor Fazlur Rahman calls ‘a third 


ed in verse 


dimension’ in human relations," This is poignant 


58:7 


exp! 


Do you not see that God knows everything in the heavens and the 


earth? There is no secret cliquing of three but that He is their 


fourth, nor of five but that He is their sixth, nor of less than these or 


more but that He is with them wherever they be 


The source of all human knowledge is God for He taught man 
everything that the latter knows (96:5). The angels also acknowledge 


th 


they have no knowledge except that which was imparted by Him 


(2:32), Mar's knowledge, by virtue of the fact that it 


acquired by 
finite tools, whether by the use of intellect, sense-perception, or intui 
tion, is relatively limited, especially regarding the realm of the 


Unseen, avin the nature of the ruh or soul 


Knowledge and Truth 


The second salient feature of Quranic epistemology is its insistence on 
the truth (al-hagg) and certainty (al-yagin), whose antitheses are false 
hood (al-batil), doubt (shakk) and conjecture (al-zann). These concepts 
came (0 the fore when the Meccans refused to accept the doctrinal 


prought by the Messenger of God, that is, the contrast 


positions t 


between knowledge given directly by God and knowledge of man. 


Hence, concerning the Christian belief about the crucifixion of Jesus 


the Quran ass 


And those who differ therein [that Jesus was crucified) are full of 


doubts [shakk] with no [certain] knowledge but follow only conjec 


ture [zann}, for certainly they killed him pot. But most of them [i.e 


the Christians} follow nothing but cor 


not avail against Truth [al-hagg]. (10:36 
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A similar use of zann and hag appears in 53:28, where the Meccans 


labelled the message of Muhammad as fairy tales (asutir): ‘But they 


[Meccans] have no knowledge therein, they follow nothing but conjec 
tur 


and conjecture avails nothing against truth’ (53:28). ‘The ulti 
mate, indubitable truth is from God which is absolute certainty (hagg 
al-yagin) (69:51). Certainty appears to be of three grades: cognitive 


certainty (ilm al-yagin), certainty of sight (ain al-yagin), and absolute 
experienced certainty (hag al-yagin) which in one sura, concerns the 
experienced knowledge of Judgment and Hellfire (102:5-8). The 
Quranic usa 


¢ of the term truth (al-hagg) epistemologically refers to 


God Himself, and the different aspects of divine knowledge that He 


vouchsafes to the prophets." Therefore in this sense, the only true 


knowledge that is absolutely certain must be in direct accord with 


revelation, All others that are contrary to it are false (batif), or mere 


conjecture (ann), or based on whims (hawa), haughtiness (istikbar), or 
iahl) 
However, it must be noted that zann is not a totally negative 


ignorance 


epistemological concept in Islam, and that despite the overwhelming 
emphasis of the Quran on the truth and certainty of knowledge, man 
ata, In 30:7, the Quran sta 
Sf life 


ofthis world’, In 17:26-36 the Quran gives a warning that implies that 


does and can know the extra-Quranic 


that the Meceans unbelievers *know (jalamuna) the externalities 


certain faculties in man are equipped to deal with knowledge: '{O 
Man], follow not of which thou haxt no knowledge, Lo! the hearing 


and the sight, and the heart—each of these will be questioned 


It has been mentioned that 20 


conjecture), is the antonym of tn, 


n, specifically in the context of Divine knowledge But in 


hagg, and ya 


two places 2-41-46 and 2:249, the zann of thase who believe, by virtue 


being guided by revelational knowledge, acquires the meaning of 


yagin (certain knowledge) 


O children of Israel Believe in that which I have bestowed 


from on high And seck aid in steadfast patience 


this is indeed a hard thing for all but the humble in spirit [Ahashi'in) 
au} that they shall meet their lord and then 


who are certain [y 
unto Him they shall return. (241-46, 249)" 
nn does b 


My contention that 2 ve a positive epistemological valu 


in the context of human knowledge or human interpretation of Divine 


will be more evident in the case of ijtihad, a process of 


intellectual exertion carried out by qualified individuals, ‘The results 


knowled: 


The Concep 


Jing to the famous hadith, the 


of a nn’. Nec 


Prophet Muhammad assured a reward for a wron 


itihad are “alway 


ijtihad, two, if 


correct 
On the other hand, Muslims hold tha 
people of Medina according to the Malik 


nsen whether of the 


or of the scholars, or of 
all Muslims—based both on a tradition attributed to the Prophet 
Muhammad that Muslims shall never agre 
Quran (4:115 and 2:1 ‘ 


urmised that the Quranic concep 


tation) which in 


how zann at the level of human knowled relatively certain a 


Muhammad was ordered to consult h fespite their previow 
mistakes at Uhudy while in 42 tipulated of the 
necessary traits of the believers. The apparent ambiguity of the yagin 
ann relationship at the level of human knowledge, « at which i 
based on Divine sources, should be treated and appreciated as a p 

tive tension, On the one hand, that is, the certainty side of the pole, it 
iy important to emphasize feasibility of deci aking and 


avoiding constant doubt. On the 


The Integral Nature of Knowledge 


The third fundamental feature of the pt of knowledge in Islam 
und xpeciti¢ the Quran is it i gral natur 
distinctiveness is evident in ity world: ic 
tawh or monothed In th mt 
epistemological cone wre rela fa 
' 
1 its epistemological concerns exten 
here as well as the secular, because the Islami 
not admit Mertight comparimentalizat 
cerns in actual life, Such a compartmentalizal 
He { Divine wisdom, guidance, and cor 
domain. ‘The existence of the one ( i 
e ire ails the unity and integralit 
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sources and ends. This becomes apparent when we ponder the 


Juranic usage of the terms aya and kalima to denote both the verses of 
the Quran and the myriads of existences in the universe as docu 
mented in the second chapter. The concept of the integrality of knowl: 
edge has been dealt with by al-Ghazali in his Kitab Jawahir al-Quran 
where he affirms that the Qura 


ic verses dealing with the stars, or 
health, for example, can be fully understood only with proper know! 
edge of astronomy or medicine respectively 

In his defence of the philosophical science, the Cordovan jurist 
philosopher Ibn Rushd (d, 1198 CE) also pointed to the comple 


mentarity (although not the integrality) of the religious and 


philosoy 


ical interpretations by quoting several verses from the 


Quran that urge men to observe and deseribe the study of the creations 


the heavens and the earth." Similarly, the Quran also urges man to 


travel the earth to learn from the fates of previous civilizations; this 


tudy of history, archaeology, comparative 


constitutes an integral 


religion, sociology and so on 


ally that the signs of God in the 


In 41:53, the Quran states cate 


universe and in the depths of the human psyche are part and parcel of 


he validity of revelational knowledge 


the total arg 
affirming their mutual compatibility and integrality 


In time we shall make them fully understand Our signs in the 


utmost horizons [of the universe} and within themselves 4o that it 
will surely become clear unto them that this [revelation] is indeed 
the truth, 

The relationship between disciplines of knowledge and their inte 

grality and compatibility with the Islamic weltanschauung is also evi 


ther form 


dent from the fact that many prophets of God were taught 
of knowledge apart from Divine revelation, Thus, Joseph (Yusuf) 
(12:6; 101), David (Dawud) knew 


knew the interpretation of dream 


20:80), and Se 


how to produce coats of mail ( mon (Sulayman) knew 
oft 


However, the integrality or unit 


the languag animals an 


of the branches of knowle 


not mean they are equal or that there is no priority among them. To 


make an analogy, the human limbs and organs form integral parts of 


the human body. But closely interconnected as they are in their fune 


tions for a person’s well-being, they a 
and importance. Certainly, the brain and the heart are the most 


important, whereas the hair, while it may improve appearance, is 
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certainly dispensible. In the same manner, revelational knowledge is 
the most important since it comes directly from God, is unique in 
Hence, the 


in the Islamic scale of humanity. All true 


certitude and has a fundamentally beneficial natu 


prophets rank the hig! 
knowledge or science should help us to understand and realize the 


meaning and spirit of Divine knowledge in its widest sense for per 
sonal and societal development. Hence Muslim scholars throughout 
the centuries have produced countless works on the categorization of 
the sciences where they seek to arrange various disciplines of knowl 
ed ding to their scheme of priorities, quite often reflecting their 
intellectual bias even to the extent of forbidding certain seiences that 
other scholars consider fundamentally important,'* 1 shi un 
this theme in the next chapter 


Knowledge and Action 


The next salient feature that 1 wish to examine is the relationship 
between knowledge and action. It is logical that knowledge should be 
followed by good deeds, This ix not only because true fear of God 
(khashya or faqwa) is defined in terms of good actions, both private and 
public, personal and societal, but also because action falls within the 
ope of the term alim itself, Alim is. a noun which not only means ‘one 
ssesnes the attribute of knowledge’ but in its grammatical form 
who does according to his knowledge 
1, namely, that the dimension of practice is part o! 


of knowledge, is F the most distinetive differences, for 


between the Islamie conception of knowledge and that of the 


Chinese who are concerned far more with action than with knowle 


Jians who are preoccupied with abstract thinking 


the background 


Knowledge and Spirituality 


belief (iman), light (nur), and guidance mantic field of 


and in used te te knowledge, in contrast with the darkness of 


ignorance ( ), In Rosenthal’s words: “T mbol of light was 
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common in Biblical thought, and throughout later Judaism and Chris- 
nity. Light shows the way and provides guidance, as do wisdom and 
the religiouslaw. "= 

The Quran also uses the word light in verse 24:35, which meta- 
phorically refers to God being the Light of the heavens and the earth 
Mohammad Asad suggests that it ‘alludes to the illumination which He 
[God], who is the Ultimate Truth, bestows upon the minds and the feel 
ings of all who are willing to be guided,’ Asad’s suggestion seems to 
correspond to the interpretation of Abd Allah ibn Abbas and Abd A\ 
ibn Masud in that it is ‘a parable of his light in the heart of a believer’ 
Hence, in the last part of the verses above, the Quran declares; ‘God 
guides unto His light whom He wills {to be guided].’ On the other hand, 
the situation for those who are bent on denying the truth is: 


like the depths of darkness upon an abysmal sea, made yet more dark 
by wave billowing over wave, with [black] clouds above it all: depths 
of darkness, layer upon layer, [so that] when one holds up his hand, 
he can hardly see it; for he to whom God gives no light, nolight what- 


soever has he! (24:40) 


This graphic representation of the darkness of kufr (disbelief) is sup: 
257 when God brings those who believe out of dark 


ported by vers 
ness and into the light, while the evil clements plunge those who 
disbelieve from light into darkness. In verse 30:20, the terms knowledge 


(im), guidance (huda), and light-giving book, that is, revealed scripture 


is simultaneous criticism 


(Kitab munir), are joined together, while th 


of those who follow the belief and actions of their erring ancestors. In 


verse 2:26, the relationship between faith, knowledge, truth, on the one 


hand and the denial of truth and going astray on the other, is mani 


festly clear 


or of 


Behold God does not disdain to propound a parable of a gn 
nse who have attaine 


something [even] less than that, Now as for t 
to faith, they know [ya lamun) that it is the truth from their Lord— 


whereas those who are nying the truth say ‘What could 


is way does Hi 


God mean by this parable?’ use many to go 


astray, just as He guides many aright 


1 asserts the indubitable nature of the Book 


In verse 2:2-5, the Qu 
to be a guide for God-conscious people who believe in the Unseen, per 
form prayers and spend from their property. They also believe in the 
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unity of revelation (by affirming the message of Islam and that of 
of 


earlier prophets). And they have certain knowledge and conviction 
the other world. These few verses effectively show the integral rela~ 
tionship between numerous concepts in the Islamic world-view: the 
Quran as the source of guidance, unity of prophecy, God 
consciousness, mandatory performance, generosity, belief, and cer 
tain knowledge 

Perhaps it is due to the central importance of knowledge in the true 
spiritual development of an Islamic personality, that the Quran 
(35:28) had already emphasized the pric 
the fourth or fifth year in the Muslim Mission in Mecca; *Of all His 


servants only such as are endowed with knowledge stand [truly] in awe 


ty of knowledge: as early as 


of God kharyat | Lah.’ From the characteristics described by early 
authorities as cited by Ibn Kathir, such as Ibn Masud, Ibn Abbas and 


Hasan al-Basti Khashya resembles the traits of tagwa. In fact, Leute 


equates the two terms, 

The relationship between knowledge and belief or faith ix demon 
strated in 58:11—a middle Medinan verse that deals with the Mus 
lima’ social etiquette in assemblies. Dignity and status are shown to be 


dependent on faith and knowledge 


O you who have attained to faith! When you are 


for one another in the assemblies’, do make room 


God will make room for you [in His Grace] 


told, ‘Rise up,” do rise up; God shall exalt by many degrees thos 
you who have attained to faith and, such as have been vouchsafed 
[true] knowled 
It should be noted that honour and ity accorded to true 
believers and ulama in this ver in perfect accord with the later 
Medinan verse 49:15 which states that ‘the noblest among you is the 
most God conscious |atgakum}’ for tagwa is a consequence of belief and 


ms that the relationship between belief and knowledge in the 
Quran is considerably different from that in philosophy, where belief 
is taken to be a judgement or accepted proposition but which is 
not based on demonstrable evidence and, as such, is inferior to 


knowledge 
It seems that there exists a two-way causal relationship between 


wledge and belief or faith in the Quran, But there are several 


places where the Quran appears to hold that faith precedes and causes 
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knowledge. On the other hand, according to the obse 


ation of Ibn 


Taimiyya, the Quran uses the term belief only in matters that cannot 


be demonstrated, such as belief in God, the prophecy, 
and other 


‘The Quran, in verse 2:177, while defining righteousness, lists the 


ife-after-death, 


sspects within the domain of the Unseen.” 


objects of belief: God, the Last Day, the angels, the scriptures, and the 
prophets; while a famous hadith reported in the Sahih of Muslim adds 


the belief in the predestination of good and evil to what is commonly 


called arkan al-iman, pillars of belief.” 
Of two middle Mec 


have faith know the Day of Judgment to be the truth, while the other 


an verses, one (42:18) declares that those who, 


(34:21) states that those who have faith are contrasted with those who 
doubt, In an early Medinan chapter the believers are equated with 
those who have cert 


in knowledge about the Day of Judgment 
(2:2-5), while in 2°26, it is said that the believers know that the 
p 
obvious that in all these e 


bles regarding paradise and hell are truths from their Lord, It is 


mples, knowledge or certainty as a conse 


quence of belief is the same as that which is believed to be based on 


prophetic or revelational authority.” 
‘The knowledge-belief causal relationship is expecially strong when 


we consider other synonymns of tlm. Hence, those who are endowed 


with knowledge (alladhina utul-ilma) believe in the Divine revelation 
and their hearts humbly submit to Him (22:52). Those people of the 
Book that are 


believed with the Muslims in the message brought by the Prophet 


ply grounded in knowledge (rasikhuna filvilm) 


Muharnmad 
The phrase ‘those who possess understanding’ (ulu -albab) occurs 


sixteen times in the Quran, starting from the Middle Mecean period 


until the Medinan years. Perhaps the best definition of uw balbab, 


which indicates that intellectual insight is integrated with faith and 
many other key concepts of the Quran, can be seen in the following 


verses: 


that whatever has been bestowed from on 


Can, then, he whe 
high upon thee | Muhammad] is the truth be deemed equal to those 
who are blind? Only those who have understanding [wu -albab] 
keep this in mind: they who are wue to their convenant and who 


keep together what God has bidden to be joined, and stand in awe 


of their Lord and fear the most evil reckoning [which awaits such ay 


do not respond to Him); and who are patient in adversity out of 


longing for their Lord's countenanee, and are constant in prayer 
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and spend on others, secretly and openly, out of what we provide 


for them as sustenance and [who] repel evil with good. (13:19. 


There are indeed signs (ayat) for all those who have understanding 


who remember God when they stand and sit, and when they lie down 
to sleep and reflect in the creation of the heavens and the earth (and 


say) 


O our Lord! Thou has not created this without meaning or pur 


pose Keep us safe from suffering through fire O our 
Lord! We heard a caller calling [us] to fai 


And so we came to believe Forgive us our sin) 


bad deeds, and let us die the death of the truly virtuous. (3:190-93) 


The Quran seems to place the ulu /-albab on the same level as those 


who are believers; this is apparent not only through the implication 


the verses above but also by 


fact that the expecttions placed ur 


them are akin to those that are placed upon the believers. They are 
asked to believe in the Prophet's message, to affirm the unity of God, 
and to be ever-conscious of Him. They will be granted guidance ar 
remembrance. They will be able to derive moral lessons from the 


Quranic stories, and an understanding 


f the true import and implica: 


1 the creation of the heaven: 


God's parables, Also the truth a 


and the earth will be discernible by them 
Islam assigns such a lofty position to belief that is grounded in true 


ken 


because without that know 


wledge based on the authoritative guidance of the 


believing in anything, ranging from 


yatems of misguided theologies. T sent to puril 
genuine religious ni and to uidance: tt 

understandably, the Quran severely condemns these people w 
imitate their misguided forefathe he clear evidence brough 
by the prophets. They are likened to ‘beasts wh ar the shepherd 
ery, but hear in it nothing, but physical] sound of the voice a 


the call, Deaf are they, and dumb, and blind; for they do not use their 


Even though the Quran positively emphasizes the relationship 
between knowledge and faith, it al iden act that, quit 
often, the intended result does not materialize either, due to w 
considerations following vain desires, envy, false pride, and arr 
gance, Hence, in verse 7:174-76, we are informed about a man who 
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was given the details of God's message, but he discarded them becatsse 
‘he always gravitated to the earth and followed his own desires’, The 
people of Ad and Thamud, rejected the messages of the prophets out 
of pride (41:15), and Satan made their evil actions look good in their 
own eyes even though they were vouchsafed the ability to perceive the 
truth (29:38) 


The majority of the people of the Book have been frequently criti 


sized by the Quran for denying the truth of the Islamic message, either 
out of envy or by concealing it with falsehood 


© people of the Book [Jews and Christians], why do you deny the 
truth of God's message to which you yourselves bear witness? 
Why do you ck 

which you know? (3:70°71) 


k the truth with falsehood and conceal the truth 


The people of the Book are reprehended for knowing! 


distorting the 


true teachings of the Book in speech, forgery and for selling it cheaply 


Knowledge and Ethics 


The last major aspect of the integrated concept of knowledge in the 
Quran that needs to be examined is its relationship to action, In the 
light of the for 


and faith, the emphasis on the responsibility of the scholars to act 


‘oing discussions of its relationship to guidance, piety, 


hould come as no surprise, The ethical dimension lies within the very 


structure of the form alim. Alim (plural, nlama) is not only a participl 


indicating ‘a temporary, transitory, or accidental action or stare of 


being’, but also serves as an adjective or a substantive, expressing a 


continuous action, # habitual state of being, or a permar 


nt quality 


Hence, an alim can be said to 


However, as far as the Quran is concerned the link between know! 


and good action (amal or amal salih) does not appear as frequently 


as that of ian and Lik which occur so often that the two are like 
conceptual siamese twins, Since there exists a causal relationship 
between knowledge, including all its synonymns, and wue belief 


(which include a and other terms in iti semantic field), it can be 


syllogistically deduced that knowledge would (through belief) also be 


alih. Knowledge should produce true belief 


4 positive cause of a 


nin turn should produce good deeds (amal salih), and 


(ian), white 


therefore knowledge shou duce amal sa 
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defined as all those actions t tof and in conformity to, the 


temerg 


Islamic world-view. They include the ritual obligations and other reli 


gious duties as well as efforts of personal or social significance along 
moral, spiritual, intellectual, or socio-economic line 
The absence of a single direct causal link between knowledge and 


action in the Quran (although it is amply demonstrated in the hadith 


collections) is intentional. ‘There are two possible explanations for thi 


omission, Either it is because this relationship is too obvious to be 


mentioned, since for an act to be considered good the wete 


only have a pure intention bur al he should know the true 


nature of his or her action for an insincerely-motivated act, even 
though it may produce the desired results, ix still deficient from the 


Islamic perspective. Or, itis because not all knowledge should lead to 


action, For knowl 


itself in a product of an act; hence the 


desirability of having a group of believers refraining from jihad in 


order to seek knowledge to educate the public. Because the acquisition 
of knowledge itself requires tremer effort and sacrifice, it i 
elevated to the same status However, within the 
eschatological frame of reference there exist numerous examples of 


direct links between action and knowledge. Eve 


this world, good or bad, is surely known by God and the results will 

certainly be made known to the actor in fter: "He who doe 
In atom's weight of good shall se versa’ (99: We 

[Allah] will inform the believers of a hey did’ (41:50) 
With this clear linkage between action and certain knowledge, it i 

quite tempting to speculate that this principle could be ) 

present world, But it must be reiterated th above relationship is a 
pecific reference to the concept af accountability in the Hereafter. 1 
we relate it 10 the present world, it wou an that on 

be helpful in evaluating previous knowledge and acti 

equent improvement in both realms. Th na 

between the two is tha he knowle 

be final, while here it i f continuoy 


Knowledge and Wisdom 


It might be appropriate at this stage to discuss the concep ih 
(wisdom) and its relationshi knowled the Quran. Mik 
properly or primarily signifies what prevents or restrains thoughtle 
behaviour It derived from hak ignif «certain 
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appertenance of a beast because it prevents its possessor from having 
bad dispositions’. (Definition of words from Lane's Lexicon.) Hikma, 
which is similar to hukma, mea 


‘knowledge of the truth of things, and 
action according to the requirements thereof", hence, wisdom, In its 
primary meaning it comes close to that of ag/, which signifies the ‘act of 
withholding or restraining’, which in its substantive form means some- 
thing that ‘with-holds or restrains its possessor from doing that which is 
not suitable’, thus signifying 
mind, r 


ntelligence, intellect, understanding, 


ason, or knowledge 


Tn the Quran, God is called Ahkam |-Hakimin, which mi 


s ‘the 
wisest of those who possess the attribute of wisdom’. (Several other con 
us part of His Name.)" Wi 
bounty to the believers, Generally speaking, the Qura 


structions are also employe om is God's 


associates 
wisdom with the revelation, whether in seriptural form or not, Thus the 
the Book of Wisdom 
(al-Kitab al-Hakim) and the message of wisdom (al-Dhekr al-Hakim), 

All prophets were taught wisdom whether they received the scripture 


Quran (and all revealed scriptures) is described 


or not. Hence, the ‘children’ of [brahim such as Ishaq, Yaqub, Dawud, 
Sulayman, Ayyub (Job), Yusuf, Musa, Harun, Zakariyya, Isa (Jesus), 
Hyas (Elijah), Ismail, Hy sha), and Yunus, were all granted the 
Book, sound judgement ( 


(E 


m) (in other places, the term hikma is gener 


ally used), 


\d prophethood (nubuwwa). The Prophet Muhammad too 


‘ed the same, In several cases, the term al-Kitab is substituted 
with the term for knowledge (al-if 
», Yusuf, Lat, and Musa. The 


and, was the only one among the named ones that did not receive a 


was gra 


) as in the case of Dawud and 


Sulaym: 


rophet Luqman, on the other 
book but was given wisdom. 


It is thus sale to infer from the linguistic meanings of hikma and its 


usage in the Quran in the above examples that itisan instrument for th 


prevention of wrong acts and production of correct action, of true 


knowledge, In the context of prophecy, al-Shafii scems to be c 


rreet to 
equate with the sunna of the prophets. The Sunna of the Prophet as 
defined by scholars, includes all his conduct, his sayings, his approval 
verbal or silent, and disapproval, in transmitting and translating the 


Divine messages, 


The Unlimited Nature of Knowledge 


The fourth salient feature of the concept of knowledge in the Quran is its 
unlimited nature. Knowledge here is not restricted to human knowl 


edge only, but includes divine knowledge as well. ‘The infinitude of 
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knowledge is clearly expressed in 12:76 which says that above every Itis also conveyed through shubha (similarity, ambiguity, skepticism), 
knower there is one who knows more.” For that reason, even prophets shakk (doubt), rayb (doubt, suspicion), zann (conjecture), haiwan 
need to seek more knowledge, Thus, the Quran gives a detailed (uninformed desire), datil (falsehood), zulma (darkness), and jahi 
account of Musa’s seeking knowledge from a ‘servant of God’ (ignorance, ‘barbarism').”” 
from whom he learned much wisdom (18:60-82), The Pre ‘Only God knows all things. This theme is repeated often, for all 
Muharnmad was commanded to pray for a continuous development creation, no matter how elevated, still cannot know everything 
of his knowledge: ‘Say: My Lord! Increase for me in knowledge Basically, this ignorance is related to, and contrasted with God's 
(20:11) Omniscience, Omnipotence, His commands or judgments, We are 
The infinitude of the totality of knowledge, out of which man informed that the angels could not fathom the wisdorn of man's vice~ 
given a little, should make man feel and act less arrogantly in hi regency on earth because of his tendency for corruption and blood- 
denying or dismissing things that he cannot perceive by his limited shed. Neither could they know the creative knowledge that was taught 
senses and intellect. Rather, he should truly employ his senses ai to Adam. The prophets do not know the Unseen unless God wills it 
intellect in absorbing the knowledge received from God for a more Neither do they know how their effort at spreading God's message will 
tegrated wholesome extstence; This aspect of Qurante eplatemology finally turn out 
ems to imply also, that the knowledge of a particular individual The Jews and Christians, without knowledge, claimed Ibrahim to 
(except that of the prophets in terms of revelation), or a partieulay be a partisan of their religious parochialism. ‘Their notion regarding 
perioration “of scholars; docs not carry absolute cruth-valie, Rather the alleged death of Jesus on the cross ix based not on knowledge but on 
their presentations and findings should be continuously ¢ n uncertainty and conjecture, All forms of anti-awhidie notions whether 
tho basis of continuing emerging evidence and informatio in associating others with God (shirk) or disputing about Him, for 


example, are considered not to be based on knowledge but only on 


7 zann and lies 
The Opposites of Knowledge 


Man, in his natural development begins with no knowledge during 


n 


y, grows to know something, then reverts to the infantile sta 


Ni unt of the theary or cance 


ithout admitting the existen knowing nothing, that is, in forgetting everything. Even in his period 

owledge. Many philosophers, a of knowing, man's knowledge, even regarding the natural world at a 
have constructed theories ace particular time, is limited: 

“FT for falsehoo And He has created horses, mules, and donkeys, for you to ride and 

The coneey wledge in the Quran, a it yuit use for show; and He has created [other] things of which you have 
mprehensive. It includes in ad meaning and signification the no knowledge, (16:8) 


K ' Glory to God, who created in pairs all things that the earth pro 
‘ duces, as well as their own [human] kind, and [other] things of 
which they have no knowledge. (36:36) 


This may seem to be # contradiction of the concept of the infinitude 


of knowledge elaborated earlier. However this is actually not so, In 
newn the negation of iim and its synonymns and also, t fact, the two doctrines form two sides of the same coin: a particular 


ne ak le scholar at a particular time cannot know everything. Ultimately, he 


nowledge is expressed by the application of negative a has got to submit his knowledge to the scrutiny of other scholars in his 


lamas (thiasy do nod Kas 3 bighayr kin (without ‘kn and in other generations as well; and to quote Ali Uthman al-Hujwiri 
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(d. 1076 CE), ‘You must know enough to know that you don’t 
know 

The concept of jaAl is considered by Muslim scholars as the direct 


opposite of knowledge, al-Fayyumi (d. 1368 GE), author of the lexi 
con, al-Misbah al-Muni fi Gi Sharh al-Kabir (The Radiant Lamp 
erning the Obscure Words of The Great ( 


ahila ax the oppoxite of knowledge (khilaf Iilm) in accordance with 


Ce ines jahl or 


earlier lexicologists and grammarians such as al-Firuzabadi, ab 
Raghib al-Isfahani, al-Jawhari and the Sufi, al-Hujwiri2” In their 
definition, jal! is not merely an intellectual void of knowledge; rather 
it is inclusive of the behavioural traits of silliness, foolishness, and 


wrong conduct. al-Raghib, for example, holds that its primary mean 


ing is the ‘minds voidness of knowledge’, and then “the belieeing of a 


thing different from what it is’, as well as "the doing of a thing in a 


«to be done." 


manner different from that whieh it oug 


cause modern Western 


hiko Lzutsu, through the 


It is important to note these expositic 


1 


semantic analysis of the root j-h-! in the Quran, come to the coi 


Goldziher an 


cholars such 


Jusion 


that jal is not “ignorance’ which is primarily the direct of 


knowledge, but rather of hilm denoting the ‘moral reasonableness of a 
civilised man’ which includes such traits as forbearance, patience 
clemency, and freedom from blind passion. On the other hand 


Roventhal, applying his characteristic meth tymological com 


n, arrives at the same conclusion given by classical Muslim 


pari 


cholars, although with a different rationale. He suggests that jahtliyy 


ho spoke and acted against the norms and 


values espoused by Muhammad, who adopted the Jewish concept of 
exile’ (qalut, ¢ * ‘This latter part of Rosenthal’s speculation 
« be historically substantiated; that is, how and where the 


d the Jewish term. Also, the Arabian. term yall and 


aives are found in. pre-Islam iry=for example, the 
Muallaga of Ame ibn Kalthur 
Prima facie these verses seem to have no relation to ‘ignorance’ as a 


antithesis of knowledge in the narrow sense. In fact ne place 
pla 


) where the Quran condemns the people of the Prophet Lut for 


despite 
cing’ the evil of their actions (tubsirun) 


4s expounded in this chap 


ter is a comprehensive one ¢ 


passing the cognitive, spiritual 


affective, and ethical dimensions, it is perfectly plausible to suggest 
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that the concept that opposes knowledge also acquires a tri 
dims 


ional signification. The definition of jai! given by al-Raghib 


al-Isfahani cited earlier indicates that it denotes an absence of knowl 


edge and/or an error in belief and/or an error in action, ‘These dimen 
sions in various combinations appear in the semantic fields of the term 


jahiliyya. Contrary to Izutsu’s and Goldziber's findin 


s, there are 
quite clearly some epistemological concepts in the semantic field 
which support the assertion that jaht is 


n opposite of knowledge as the 
classical Muslim scholars held. In verse 3:154 (wo terms that oppose 

a9 
(untruth) are linked to jehiliyya which suggests a similarity in meanin 


knowledge, gen 


lly speaking, sann (conjecture) and ghayr 


Again, a characteristic of knowledge, namely certainty (yagin), is con: 


trasted with jahiliyya in 5:50, which in this context, may possibly 


denote a profound doubt, and consequently, a tendency to ignore and 


disregard God's judgments and laws, In 33:33~34 two other elements 


uran) and hikma (wisdom) are 
the 
¢ state before the 


of knowledge, ayat (verses of the € 


contrasted with our term of concern. In this ¢ 


ext, the phrax 


earlier jahiliyya’ may be interpreted as the time or t 


knowledge of divine gu tte of social 


dance came regarding the etiqu 


ization, or of wearing ornaments, Finally, in 48;26~28, jahihyya is 


linked first with Aufr (disbelief) and hamiyye (fierceness or stubbo: 
ness), and later, is contrasted with epistemologically relevant concepts 
of tagia, huda, and hagg 

Itshould be noted that the emphasis of Goldziber and Lzutsu on the 
spiritual-affective and ethical dimensions of jak! in opposition to hilm 
seems to be justified on the basis of the Quran." But these scholars 
are not justified in. exeluding the equally important negative 


epistemological relevance of jah. In fact, Rosenthal questions their 


position as being one of ‘doubttul validity’. ‘The concept of knowledge 
in the Quran does, in fact, have its opposite—jahl, as indicated by all 
classical Muslim scholars 

Quran are the notion of 


The other epistemological negatives in th 
doubt (shakk, shubha, and rayd), conjecture or opinion (zann), falsehood 


(batil), lie (kadhib), error (dalala), forgetfulness (nisyan), heedlessness 


(phafala) and desire (hawa), Gertain metaphors like the sensory 
perceptual dysfunction (deaf, dumb, and blind) and darkness and 
death are commonly used to signify the pathetic state of ignorance in 
the widest sense as expounded earlier." 


It should be reiterated that these epistemological negatives, just like 


their opposites, are interrelated and mutually reinforcing in their total 


meanings. 
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It seems that asa simple concept, doubt has become the ‘true pariah 
and outcast of Muslim civilization’, and can be credibly substanti 
di fire 
ally ac 


n the Quran. Of the three terms for doubt, the more techni- 


epted one is shakk, the exact etymological meaning of which is 


d to discern, However, several classical grammarians such as ab 


Zabidi have suggested that it 
which 


epistemologically, it could be extrapolated that doubt involves two or 


hari, al-Saghani, and Murtada al 


signifies ‘a cleaving or sticking of one thing to another’ fr 


more propositions which appear to be inseparable from each other due 


to their apparent similarity (rhubha). Doubt also exists between con 


trac 


tory propositions that are indistinguishable in the minds of the 
subject either through lack of information, or spiritual aberrations due 
to pride and/or whims, or possibly through entrenched traditions, A 
n of the ‘sticking or cleaving’, whether between apparently 


separat 


similar propositions or mutually contradictory ones, could be 


achieved by knowledge conveyed by authoritative informants which 
in Islamic nomenclature, respectively means the Quran (which is 
called al-Furgan, the Griterion) and the Prophet Muhammad, ‘The 


meaning of shadk as speculated above is brought clearly in 42157 where 


the Quran rejects the claims of some Jews of having slain Jesus on the 


cross as mere conjecture, and not based on true knowledge, In 10:94, 
doubt is again contrasted with truth, which is one of the definitive 
traits of the Quranic concept of knowledge, Here the Meccan 
unbelievers are challenged to discard their doubts about the truth of 
Muhammad’s message by asking those who had been reading earlier 
scriptures, In light of this, shakk ix correctly considered by Muslims to 
be an adequate manifestation of jahl: kafa bil-shakk jahlan.* 

The notion of doubt is also generally conveyed by the word ray): 
al-Edrus however, insists that rayb is categorically different from shakk 
and shubha, both of which require the existence of postulated 
similarity/ambiguity and/or mutually contradictory propositions 
which also indicate some degree of knowledge, In all Quranic refer 
ences to rayb, he contends there is news (naba) of the Judgment Day 
and revelation which have no frame of reference except from Divine 
ources which can be rejected as sheer fantasy. "Thus, rayb, to him, 
refers to ‘the rejection of a level of reality which is outside ordinary 
experience’. al-Edrus's thesis is not accurate for the Quran since it 
uses the terms shakk and rayb in such a manner that they indicate their 
equivalent meaning. For example, in 34°54—shakk muribs innahum 
kanu fi shakk murib (verily they were Jost in doubt amounting to suspi 
cion)—murib is the active participle of the fourth form araba ‘to fill 
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‘oneself with suspicion’. Also irfab is used in 2:282 with reference wo 
doubt about evidence, The meaning in these and other verses where 
they are closely linked, do not indicate a radical difference as al-Edrus 


seems to suggest. His arguments and conclusions are the result of a 


ranic teach 


purely semantic analysis disregarding the totality of Qi 
ing. Firstly, rayé refers to the uncertainty, doubt or suspicion on the 
entirety of Muhammad's message which is embodied in al-Kitab, as 
clearly shown in 2:2, 10:37, and 32:2, The news about the Hour and 
the Day of Judgment, even though occurring four times, is only a part 
of the total message of the Book, His mistake lies in the rigid dis- 


tinction between the message of the Book and the news of the Day of 
ter is actually a part of 
, Secondly, the Meccan polytheists did have some knowl: 
edge of some of Muhammad’s message (even though they did not 


Judgment as mutually exclusive, while the 
the form 


believe), especially concerning the news of the Judgment through 
their contacts with the ahl al-Kitab.™ 

The notion of doubt and skeptical questioning is also conveyed by 
the root mn. The objects of doubt in this case seem to be quite similar 
to those of shakk and rayb, that is, revelational experiences of the 
Prophet, or the meeting with God on Judgment Day (32:23; 41:54) 

Tt seems that doubt is only negative and condemned when it is 
entertained in spite of the clear evidence of the Quran (whose verses 


are called bayyinat) which are clear, manifest, and indubitable inte 


tual or perceptual proofs or arguments," In addition, the Quran and 


its arguments are called burhan (4:147), meaning a demonstrative 
proof 


Quran 


aining rational and psychologically compelling factors. The 


iso calls its argument sultan (53:33) which is perhaps the 
strongest kind of ‘sign’, It means ‘clear proof or argument rooted in 
ht 1 
doubting of such overwhelming evidence, 


d 


and equated with whims, disbelief, and arrogance. However, doubt 


sure knowledge’: the tr the mind with fore 


authority. It is thus 


which has been clarified, explained and detailed, that is condemn 


that exists within the process of sincerely seeking the truth seems to be 
a 4 
making numerous errors in search of the true God, is accounted in a 
od how Ibrahim 


ceptable to the Quran. Hence the Prophet Ibrahim, doubting a 


positive light (6:75~79). In verse 2:260, it is descri 
requested his Lord to show hin how He gives life to the dead to set his 
ertain degree of doubt—this did not evoke a 


heart at rest, indicating a 
negative response from God.* 


Another epistemological negative in the Quran is conjecture (zann), 
t be added 


which has already been dealt with in this chapter. It mig 


al 
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that conjecture is also conveyed by khars, In its semantic field the 


characteristic inclusion of many spiritual and epistemological ne 
tives is evident, as in 6:148-50, Here, those who committed shirk tend 
to resort to a predestinarian excuse by blaming God for their sins and 


those of their fathers; the Quran regards this as lying 


ut the truth of 


the matter. The Prophet is then urged to challenge those people to 


provide certain knowledge regarding their conjectures, Surely the 


final evidence of all truth belongs to God 

In an earlier passage in the same sura, the Quran advises the 
Prophet not to be doubtful of God's promises and not to pay heed to 
the majority of those who live on earth for they will lead him astray 
ng. Certainly God knows those who 


uided (6211415). And 


mmitted shirk were merely 


through conjecture and 


tray from His path and those who are rig 
again in 10:66-70, those wh 


conjecturing in assigning to Him a son without evidence and know 


edge, all of which are lies, the result of their persistent denial of the 
wath 

Batil is the antithesis of the truth of the totality of the Islamic 
message as shown in verse 17:81 (‘And say: The truth has now come 


[to light] and falsehood {bati!) has vanished awa 


Mecca.” Literally, it means something false, spurious, worthless and 
ain.” In the Quran the notion of hati! as a direct contrast to truth 
carries with it another negative t jourial trait, that of knowingly 
concealing the truth and compounding it with error.” All forms of Aati 
are illusory, like bubbles or foam that will evaporate while the truth 
will settle down on earth by virtue of its continuous benefit to man 

It iy thus clear that the spies such a fundamental and 
acrosanct position in pistemol nd weltanschauung that 
Is contradiction in any way or form is considered ‘to be a blasphern 
against God and His religion’, Hence onsider any a of the 
divine truth aay lie onjecture amounted to Auf (disbelief). In this 
‘oni ing or inventing lies involves polytheism of different kinds 


ul (permissible) and haram (forbiel 


Jen). It wax shown earlier in this chapter ¢ vila is an 
essent mponent of the Islam cept of know the 
anti of guidance is error (dal which, like so muany 
important ethiealreligions te {the Quran, possesses a rather vast 
etwork of relationships, with kufr, shirk, tak and culm being the 
be Islamic virtues. It seems clear that straying from the right 
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path into error is caused by whims or uncontrolled desires (hawan, 
ahwa), as fo 


example in 28:50; “who is further astray than he who 
follows his own hawa without guidance from God? Verily God guides 
not the zalim people.” Hawa is in direct contrast with knowledge. 


Following one’s awa would have such a negative effect on one’s 


intellectual and moral faculties that the Qh 


an equates hawa with the 


worshipping of it, that is, making it as one’s God 


Hast thou seen him who has taken his hawa for his God, and [conse- 


quently} God has led him astra 


and has set a seal upon his hearing 
and his heart, and has placed a covering upon his eyesight? Who 


shall then, guide him after God? (45:22; 25:45) 


However, as Izutsu also notes, the error which was committed pre 
ceding the coming of knowledge via the revelation is not regarded with 


contempt or disapproval (as in 3:158 and 62:2), becaw 


the problem 


of kufrin the strict sense of the word {had not} properly arise[n] yet 


It is perhaps safe to assert that zann, shakk, batil, kadhib, and dalala all 


connote the deepest level of intellectual, spiritual, and ethical negw 
tives for Islam only because they con: 
of Qu 


sly oppose the clear evidence 
nic truth. There seems to be no criticism of the natural error 


and mistakes that are involved in the sincere pursuit of the truth and 
especially prior to the advent of revealed truth. From this perspective 
perhaps, human enquiries into all levels and fields of knowledge that 
form God's words and works, as long as they seek to fulfil the raison 
d'dre of man's sojourn on earth as His vice-regent based on and 
inspired by the divine guidance, are not only permitted, but positively 


encouraged. 


Methods and Purpose of Knowledge 


Basically, there are two sources of knowledge that the Quran 


recognizes—revelation (wahy) and human reason (ag!). It seems that 


wahy is sent to different creations of God including man. Hence, the 


cosmos and creatures like the bees are said to have received ‘reveliv 


" 


tion’ in the sense of their rational constituents (amy, gadr) and surviy 


Instinets respectively. The angels and certain humans such as the 


other of Mos 


decisive, but in both cases they neither carried any Divine message 


r t4 that were historically 


es were inspired to do specific 


nor prophecy nor laws," only the prophets were given all these three a 


constituent elements of revelation. It is, however, important to under 
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line that the prophets received revelation in their hearts although on 


certain occasions they heard and saw the agents of revelation. This is 
significant because the sites of intellect, reasoning and contemplation 
f the 
heart (galb), such as the sadr (chest), fuad (innerheart) and lubb (the 


in ordinary man are also referred to as the different ‘layers’ 


tellect). Even though the Quran places a high priority on thinking 
id. It 


seems that the primary interest of the Quran Is to emphasize the 


and contemplation, the term ag! (reason or intellect) is never 


and process of knowing rather than the physical locus of knowledg 


The processes of thinking and knowing in the Quran are conveyed by 


several verbs, such as agila, fagiha, tafakkara, hasiba, 


tadabbara and hakima, all of which must originate in sense perception. 
Thought in Isl 
ature, man’s physical or psychological realities and the movements 


m should be grounded in facts or data, either from 


of history. Even in thinking and contemplatin, 


God, for example, the Quran appea the human mind to reason 
from the basis of the natural, historical and psychical environment 
It thus seems logical that the Quran should place a heavy respon 


sibility on the facul 


ense perception; all human faculties will be 


held accountable jgment Day, Hence in 17:36 man is asked 


not to follow anything without knowledge for hearing, sight and the 


heart will be questioned in the Hereafter. The tongue, hands and feet 


nd the skin will also testify against man on Judgment Day, which 

Joubtedly assumes their ability to acquire valid knowledge, Inv this 
way, we can confidently assert that the Quran holds that the human 
ind, fo an important degree attain objective knowledge that 
transcends the soclochistorical location of the researcher. On the 
other hand, the Quranic usage of the important epistemological terms 
aya and thra, ay well as the close connection between knowledge and 
faith and God-consciousness, clearly indicates the importane 
researcher's weltanschauung in many key facets of knowledge acquisi 
Hon and utilization 

Jira means passing on, over, through, by, or beyond something 
usually related to the banks or borders of a river, valley, chasm or a 
rock hole, ‘The various concrete and conceptual meanings are derived 
from this primary act of connecting wo points across an intervening 
pace. In the Quran, the term ibra is commonly used in relation to 
history, although in several places, the term is also used in connection 
with God's ereations in Nature, The use of the word ibra in connection 
with history, as Professor Muhsin Mahdi has eloquently stated, 
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both negati 
tion of future action, It warned the community against certain 
patterns of action, and urged it to learn from the good deeds of the 
past and to imitate them . . . [It meant], essentially, the activity of 
looking for the unity of plan underlying the multiplicity of events, 
of grasping the permanence pervading their ever-changing and 
destructible character, and of using the results of such reflections in 
the management of practical affairs. 


dmonition, and positive guidance and direc- 


It is interesting to note t 


at many classical jurists such as Abu Bakr 
al-Jassas and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi who supported the use of analogy 
in jurisprudence used the verse 59:2 which cites a specific historical 
event as a major justification, This development, though creative, is 
rather ironic because many jurists and dialectical theologians would 
restrict the use of reason in historical interpretation and under: 
standing, content to rely solely on reports which are considered 
certain, The philosophically trained hi 1, like Ibn Khaldun or 
al-Biruni, would consider history as the knowledge of 


tori 


articular 


events with rational bases and explanations. 

The process of thinking and knowing, as mentioned earlier, must be 
based on objective data and facts, The Quranic emphasis on the 
intimate relationship between epistemology and axiology and spiritu: 
ality was not intended to alter the objectivity of the properly verified 
data and facts; rather it was purported to provide proper guidance, 
insights and meanings regarding the various dimensions of 
epistemological enterprise. The concept of knowledge in Islam is thus 
purposive through and through, which in turn fits ideally in the 
ung. ‘The entirety of Muslim sche 


ars 


imperatives of its weltansch: 
are right in holding that the prin 
God.” Even though they differ as to the degrees of this knowledge, the 


ary purpose of knowledge is to knc 


purpose behind this seems to be quite clear, as we have already seen 
that the knowledge of God’s attributes would positively affect human 


ethical-moral conduct. Knowing God would also mean having the 


knowledge concerning man’s purpose in this universe and the knowl 


edge regarding the fulfilment of that purpose. Hence, it becomes 


necessary to have a proper knowledge of the Quranic message and 
Prophetic conduct. All the other sciences and actions should emerge 
from, and be inspired by, such knowledge so that man can truly carry 


out the trust of God's vice-regency, The importance or the priority of 


any other sciences or actions would be directly proportional to their 
| endeavour 


contribution to this objective, Then, every epistemologic 


as 
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would be an #lihad and every action would be jihad, both of which are 


the hi 


ee ane since the proper science of tradition had yet to be developed. It is also 


possible that in their generation im had not yet become a problem in 
traditionalist religious thinking and scholarly methodology.” By al 

The Goncept of Knowledge in the Prophetic Tradition Shafii's time (d. 820 CE) however, the subject was discussed by jurists 
of different schools of thought, and his precipitated his monumental 


Dex AEAY AGP Aneel SHE TEP SAINDESHEEN Stic cree De Se | knowledge. Parallel with this develop: 


T have ¢ 


systemization of Islamic le 
g of the rationalist ideas of the Mutazilites 


dge in hadith literature from that in the Quran, although admitting 


ment was the flouris! 
; during the reign of the Abbassid Galiph al-Mamun, whose rise to 
art frotn ‘the convenience that this separate approach office in 814 CE signalled the official adoption of the Mutazilite 


that the authentic hadith should be part of an integral understanding of 


the Quran. A\ 


provides, it also gives me greater opp italien garghnrse ideas.” Interestingly, the traditions that al-Shafii quoted in his R 
that are strictly icable h literature from an epistemological are to be found in later hadith literature, but it is surprising that he did 
todd ers not mention any hadith about thinking, understanding or personal 
Early collections of edith do not reflect: much: concera about opinion in his discusyion on important tezics such as giyas and (tihad.” 
howr by he Prop Th rliest exta i He did narrate the Aadith confirming the two rewards granted 
Sahifah Hammam ibn Munabbik, com ya jurist who was correct and a single reward if wrong, He also narrated a 
h, € nion of the Prop nd hadith narra tradition which later served to justify and explain the prevalence of 
tor, has only three statements from the Prophet that could be included jadith transmitters and memorizers 
in Kitab al-itm of later hadith collections. There is a hadith indlicatin 
fact that knowledge will t { of the we neanir God will grant prosperity to his servant who hears my word 
that a sign of the comir ment is th a remembers them, writes them, and hands therm on. Many a trans 
of great creative scholars who are irreplace The statement that mitter of law is no lawyer himself, and many may transmit law to 
closest to dealing with learning or ication may be sou t others who are better versed in the law than they 
mber sixty-six whi Jares that every child is born in. fitn 
‘chat iis; Seana) andi shite hid: pares sake biwat lool es It is important to point out that to al-Shafli, knowledge meant the 
Christian establishment of legal principles on the basis of the four fundamental 
Theva rte: chatter’ lack ick ons Kocwdedina’’ one ces: the Quran, the hadith, the ijma and giyas 
5 The salient features that can be extracted from the most important 
collection, al-Muu Malik bin Au 95 GE). Although ther 
aise’ chaplot’ eT vaiBoaishiiogiA Rec ievaie pete: hadith \iterature in Sunni Islam in many respects complement the 
mee IER DAC EN Ola heroes sel concept of knowledge that emerges from the Quran. However, discus 
seappsyaig iatanerbieans ni saa ahh adhclee, Sa leeir | sion on hadith is always difficult because of the sheer volume and 
Na petted easter ie thet Se variety as well as the difficulty of interpretation 
‘ . ; The idea of the infinitude of knowledge, culminating in God's 
sib neuanee asic Pies era ae ees bade Omuniscience which is the apex of all knowledge, is clearly expressed in 
fa ave sald that ithe Lord desires to do goed to any man, Heendows the chapter 45 in al-Bukhari’s ‘Book of Knowledge’ wherein is found 
the stary of Moses (who claimed that he was the most learned person 
. SSIS SOE RnR EST among his people) who was inspired to seck a servant of God who was 
me learned, The ha says that this man, traditionally known as 
ony ct on Knowledge!) Rear miiar es 
ist: nin the fi revela 1 O Moses! I have some of the knowledge of Allah which He has 
6:1 Ie is, b ible to supe hat both Ibn Munabbih taught me and which you do not know, while you have some know! 
and Malik were unaware of the genuine traditions on this subject edge which Allah has taught you which I do not know 
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From this hadith it is obvious that al-Khidr's superiority of knowledge 
did not cover the prophetic sciences and legal authority but was 
limited to areas of practical wisdom.” Hence, only God knows every 
thing whereas even the prophets may still need to learn more from 
other human beings in areas that do not constitute revelational know! 
edge. The quantity of knowledge, as indicated in hadith literature, may 
decrease or be lost altogether through the death of scholars or through 
their failure to transmit their knowledge.” The loss of knowledge is 
considered ane of the signs of the proximity of Judgment Day.” 
It appears that the concept of knowledge in hadith literature is 


slightly more restrictive and narrower than that of the Quran. The 


Prophet is reported to have said that knowledge is of three categories: a 


ate obligation." He 


clear verse, an established practice and a mode 
urged people to avoid dealing with those who discuss the ambiguous 
verses; and he warned people against disputing or disagreeing about 
ent of the Quran." Hadith liters 


about the attitudes and activities of the earlier people, particularly the 


the c ure includes many stories 


Jews and the Christians, from which certain religious-moral lessons 


intended. Hence, it can be inferred that in this sense the hadi 


mplements the Quran in attributing great significance to historical 


knowledge. However, there seems to be no reference at all in the 
major hadith corpus about the importance of the other two arenas of 


knowledge—the natural and the psychological worlds—to which the 
Quran frequently draws our attention 


This attitude of religious caution is reflected in one tradition in 


which the Prophet seems to propose the adoption of an indifferent 

ttitude towards the knowledge of non-Muslims 
Whatever the People of the Book tell you, do not verify them, nor 
falsify them, but say: we believe in Allah and His Apostle, If it is 
false, do not confirm it; ifit is true, do not falsify it." 

The indifferent or neutral stance is balanced by two other hadith in the 


same collection in which the Prophet not only permitted the narrations 


of traditions from Banu Israil but himself used to narrate them without 
“Pp 


interruption except to perform obligatory prayers. Perhaps this is 


one of the reasons for the profusion of Jewish lore in Muslim religious 


literature that is considered by classical modernists as being partly 


responsible for obscuring the pristine teachings of Istam.® Thus, my 


arlier assertion that the concept of knowledge in Aadith literature 


seems to be treated more narrowly than in the Quran should not be 
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accepted without reservations. The multiple and everlasting reward 
for initiating a good practice which, in the Aadith relates to a social 
good, implies the necessity of innovating various kinds of knowledge 
that can be harnessed for common benefit. On the other hand the 
initiator of a bad practice, if followed by society, will receive continu- 
ous punishment.” It is mentioned that the first son of Adam who 
pitted the first murder would be p 
unjust killing thereafter, because he had ‘instituted the sunna of kill 


rtly responsible for every 


ing’ Such traditions should spur Muslims to strive hard to develop 


socially beneficial ideas and institutions that would be long-lasting, 


while simultaneously making them cautious about temporary and 
destructive ideas and works, The traditions that allow jealousy to be 


shown only towards a wealthy man who spends righteously and a wise 
person who teaches others, and the three factors that produce eternal 
rewards are ever-recurring donation, beneficial knowledge and a 


nent the above notion. These works 


pious offspring, all comple 
cree, the sciences, 


presuppose and require a knowledge of coms 
educational psychology and child development all grounded in an 
Islamic world-view (o ensure maximurn rewards 

In hadith literature the relationship between knowledge 
more direct than in the Quran. There are several traditions that prom- 
ise hellfire for those who seck knowledge for other than the pleasure of 
Allah, that is, for worldly advantages.” The Prophet used to pray: ‘O 
Lord! Let me benefit from what You have taught me, t 


h me things 


that benefit me, and increase for me knowledge,” On the whole, just 


like the Quran which roots its most basic and important spiritual 
psychological concepts—tawhid in knowledge as in 47:19 ‘know that 


'—hadith literature maintains Uhat know! 


there ix no God but He 
edge is prior to everything else. ‘The Prophet once mentioned to Abu 


Dharr that learning a chapter of the Quran with or without conse 


quent action, is better than one thousand rakaas of optional prayer,”! 


‘The positive relationship between religiosity, defined in a broad 
nner, and knowledge (and its synonyms) which has been demon 


strated in this analysis of the Quran, is also clearly evident in hadith 
literature. The innumerable traditions depicting the importance of 


knowledge and the superiority of scholars to mere worshippers testify 
to this fact. Indeed, the ability to u 


ple who are psychologically and spiritually perverted 


id religion well is a bounty 


from God. P 
from the Islamic perspective, such as the hypoc 


s, are devoid of the 


truc understanding of the religion and good morals.” 
The emphasis on knowledge in Aadith literature actually deals 
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largely, though not exclusively, with religious sciences, particularly 
the transmission of Aadith and jurisprudence. The duty of getting and 
transmitting exact religious information that has direct implications 
for one’s religious practice and credal doctrine and a person’s conse 
quent fate in the Hereafter, inevitably justifies the reliance on 
memorization as one of the most important methods of acquiring 
| 


knowledge. In its historical and ical setting, where the use of 


zation was not only necessary 


paper was not yet widespread, me 
but was the most pragmatic tool for mass education.” Unfortunately 
in later Mustim intellectual history memorization and rote learning 
replaced understanding and thought to a very large extent 


Ic is interesting to note that the prophetic traditions do not seem tc 


promote memorization above understanding. al-Bukhari merely nar 
rates several traditions regarding Abu Hurairah’s efforts in learning 
and the Prophet's contribution to the former's excellent memory by 


It is an indubitable fact that good 


covering him with a man 


nt of, but not a sy ate for, learning and think 


ing. Thinking would be false, unrealistic and dangerous without ac 


rate facts and information. The Prophet's stern warning that those 


who purposely distort facts about him would be thrown in hell should 
be under nly as a statement discouraging lying, but even 
more importantly, ax an affirmation of the positive role of 
memorization for true understanding 
May God brighten a man who hears a tradition from us, gets it by 
heart and passes it on to others. Many a hearer of knowledge 
convey it to him who is more understanding than and man 
bearer of knowledge is not understanding of it 
rm ibn and figh were understood during the Prophet's time t 
pects of Islam, namely theological, political, economic and 
legal’. ‘The term figh or its other verbal forms that oceur frequently in 
erature should be interpreted in this general manner, rather 
than as referring to the specific discipline of jurisprudence wh 


The Prophet is said to have prayed for Abd Allah ibn al-Abbas for 


that 1on-Muslims would remain in Islam if they had the 
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sponds to the broad and deep understanding of the Islamic 
weltanschauung which includes other necessary religious disciplines. 
This interpretation is in accord with the Quranic usage of fafagguh 
fil-din in 9:22 

In relation to this, the usage and meaning of the term ag/ (intellect) 
and its synonyms like hilm and nufan need to be addressed. As in the 
Quran, these terms in hadith literature generally denote awareness, 
realization (al-tdrak) or understanding (al-faham)." ‘There is, how. 
ever, intense controversy regarding the traditions where al-ag! seems 
to mean an independent metaphysical entity with an ontological sta 
tus, such as that found in the writings of Ahmad ibn Hanbal and 
al-Ghazali, Many hadith scholars like Ibn Hibban (d. 965 CE), Ibn 
« ziyya (d. 1350 CE) and Ibn Ir 
the aut 


yim al] gi (d. 1550 CE) rejected 
ticity of such hadith," Dr al-Munjjid has ma 


n excellent 
analysis of the different views on this subject and concludes that the 


total rejection of the hadith on ag! by the traditionalists is not logical, 


but indicates their stagnation or conservatism because the origin of 
praising the ag! oceurs in the Quran itself, There is nothing in these 
adiths th 

Be th 


reason in many different ways, At the same time, both the Quran and 


contradicts the limits of the sharia defined by the 


juran, 


as it may, the Quran has certainly challenged man to use his 


hadith literature generally encourage thinking and understanding 
Therefore, the existence of certain prophetic warnings against the 


use of personal oj 


nions (ray) should be interpreted as specifically 


intended for those wh 


¢ ignorant and unqualified rather than ax a 
general rule," The general rule should be based on a famous tradition 
in which the Prophet applauded the answer of Muadh bin Jabal that 
in the absence of evidence from the Quran and the Sunna, he would do 


his utmost to form his own judgement, 


The dynamic concept of knowledge that emerges from our analysis 
of the Quran and the major hadith literature seems to be upheld by 
early Muslims despite their primitive intellectual concerns, and their 
preoccupation with socio-political matters, The period from the 


caliphate of Umar al-Khattab until the beginning of the fourth century 


of the Islamic era witnessed an application of a dynamic concept of 


knowledge which produced no less than nineteen different schools in 


the field of jurisprudence alone," 
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The Educational Implications 
for Malay 


In this section [ hope to elucidate some major educational implications 


of the concept of knowlec 


Malaysia. Modern Malaysia, which gained political inde 


pendence from Britain in August 1957, is a complex multi-racial and 


¢ that T have been propounding with special 


reference te 


multi-religious nation consisting of the indigenous Bum 


the immigrant Chinese and Indians whose arrival was the direct result 
of British ce jon of Malaysia is 


15.8 million, about 15 million of whom reside in Peninsular Malaysia 


ial economic policy. The pop 


The Bumiputras (literally “son of the soil") whe primarily 


Malays, are almost 100 p t Muslim. They comprise 56.5 per cent 


on, while 32.8 per cent are Chine A 


of the pop 


arly the Malays, are the 


political power; yet they are educationally and ¢ 


Indian and 0.6 per cent of 


The Bumiputras, partic 


backward group in their own country, Thirteen years al 


ence, in 1970, the Malays constituted two-thi he agricultural 
forestry and fishing sectors, traditionally the poorest income-yielding 
ectors, but were less than a quarter of those in the more lucrative 
fields of mining and quarrying, manufacturi nstruetion and 
commerce, They owned only 1.9 per cent of share capital of the 
nation’s limited companie h the 22.5 per cent, owned 


by the Chinese than half of the 
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for Malaysia 


number in degree progran nly 


on the liberal arts courses; only 12 per cent were in science and tech 


es, Even then, they concentrated m 


nology programmes. 
Malay frustration arising from awareness of their painful predica 
ment in their own country was sparked by Chinese provocation ii 


ral elections 


their victory celebrations following the May 1969 gen 
The bloodiest racial riots in Malaysian history ensued with hundreds 
of | 
Ma 


(NEP) and the national ideology, the Rukunegara (Pilla 


es lost and millions of dollars worth of property destroyed? The 


aysian government then formulated the New Economic Policy 


‘sof the Nation) 


in an attempt at forging unity. These two formulations and the 


Education Act of 1961 became the cornerstones of the Malaysian 


educational policy 
The NEP envisa 
restructuring of Malays 


ambitious two-pronged objective: the 


n society so tha 


no racial group would be 
identified with any particular economic or employment sectors, and 


the elimination of poverty by raising 


nployment opportunities i 


to ensure that the Malays 


spective of race, However, the eff 
leas 


ic-owned enterprises in the modern agricultural and indus 


nd 
other Bumiputras obtain 


wnership 


430 per cent share in the 


of dom 
trial sectors by 1990 has been only partially realized. By 1985 


Bumiputra individuals and trust organizations owned only 17.8 per 


cent of the nation’s share capital of limited companies; and by 1987 


the Malays owned only 22 per cent of the commercial and industrial 


sectors, Perhaps the greatest achievement is in the field of educator 


where Burniputras fill 66.6 per cent of places in diplon 


in Degree programmes they occupy 62.8 per cent of the Arts and 83.2 


percent of Science and Technology enrollments.* 


However, the problems and challenges of multi-ethnicity remain 


the most important factor in the psyche of modern Malaysia 


ax become the primary aim and function of 


Thus national unity 


Malaysian education and is explicitly stated in all five-year Malaysian 


Islam, which came (o Peninsular Malaya in the thirteenth century 


is accorded the status of the religion of the Federation by the 


Malaysian Gonstitution Article (1), Other religions are guaranteed 
constitutional freedom,’ ‘The Malay language, now known as Bahasa 
Mal 


are allowed to be taught in national sch 


sia has been declared the national language. Other languages 


if requested by parents of 


fifteen or more students 


The Malaysian government, under the leadership of Dr Mahathir 


The Concept of Knowle 


Honal Implication: 


Muhammad, launched a moderate 
of the Fi 


Saudi A 


t World Conference on Islamic Education in Meeca, held in 


abia in 1977 


1980s to inculeate ur Islamic values in the government machin: 


ery.* This drive towards a value-oriented 
ial Malaysia, ‘The official call 
alues in the national development plan 


ime in the Fifth Mala 


Education should aim at the balanced growth of the total personal: 


ity of Man through the training of Man’s spirit, intellect, rational 


self, feelings and bodily senses. The training imparted to a Muslim 


reword address Dr Muhammad give 
batwean tnaverial wad splctoual ol ill must be such that faith is infused into the whole of his personality 
TLiSsak tACUis MRTSSaAT Geb eiaseell Beda WCE the antl i and creates in him an emotional attachment to Islam and enable 
TRASHY ae pepieiiryins cage ieccicnitd him to follow the Quran and the Sunna and be governed by the 
Re-emphasis on Value Islamic system of values willingly and joyfully so that he may pre 
SO RTT iy Ke Wil alaantcesioc crwe of ceed to the realization of his status as Khalifatullah to whom Allah 
Malaysia s-crieadl aoa catehret ache iit oc anniae Rineinaeel has promised the authority of the universe Education should 
Paaeake arate alters polblichie fron Weedon rectnily called ft promote in man the creative impulse to rule himself and the uni 
a se a prslal aleesibe Sicee oise'can Pad Sela hese verse as a true servant of Allah not by opposing and coming into 
conflict with Nature but by understanding its laws and harnessing 
its forces for the growth of a personality that is in harmony with it." 
I cE pckal Bacvaoee aad dasbeenid eeacenT taet pane The above statement deals only with the most general and perma 
i aly Wak quel te inans ey canal GF Scteoe wc teleah Talc nent aims of Islamic education. I suggest that it needs to be broken 
vats tiwhteh the hall of I jee dager ete down into objectives for covering the spiritual/affective, cognitive 
: pak peepee tik and psycho-motor domains, They will, in turn, be further subdivided 
cl ease taegbecana hg tS ine : into more specific objectives, although many points will overlap, for a 
bi se oF tha: Dobacniaatbons pe ¥ : rigid demarcation between them is neither desirable nor possible." 
ri sie She en claT et aaa teas ae sts wl/Affe The objectives of Islamic education are to develop 
deena Sk es oe ian peas b snichint sty and cultivate 
wie ag Ay male : s ee ae an awareness of God’s universal munificence, omnipotence in all 
eS wipkiet aa thoughts and actioni 
an awareness of the integrated nature of Islami 
Implications of Educational Aims weltanschauung; the respective position and relationship of it 
sshnealvead obi ae parr various components to one another 
' a consciousness of the status and destiny of hurnan beings on 
saat pe puede ee atte ay earth and their relationship to God, the universe and their fellow 
soap more ee whee eaeripece an awareness of the importance, and the respect for all those 
acai : Aare sersradu onsen involved in the pursuit of knowledge, learning and teaching 
ab aireseipeneac na tea tears bableeireysa: a commitment to be actively involved in learning, teaching and 
We . nt eloreyrnn ; vie ‘ their related activities as a fundamental religious abligation and 
Si Sit rho emtn plified by the recommendatior the power to be alert and discriminating about the Islamic ethical 


the willingness to comply with the known Islamic injunction: 


pleasure and contentment in performing altruistic work 


patience and dignity in the face of trial and tribution 
pursuing the Islamic goal 
the desire, responsibility and courage to seck, express and defend 
what is true, just and humane 
the dislike for, and the commitsnent to correct, all that is evil 
unjust and the opposites of knowledge in a wise and proper mar 
Inteltectual/Gognitioe, ‘The obje main a 
possess information about, and the understan f 
the constituent eltanschauung, ar 
les of faith, religion and p histor 
ple ' t 
ht of th whelmi fact 
apply Islamic idk | hist 
the personal and 0 
ious fields and 4 nl xynt h thin th 
Prych k ne objcetives in thi Air qui 
he al reel ant ‘ u 
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the practice of Islamic intellectual, social, economic and political 
ideals by simulation, role playing, and direct-involvement 


Social purposes. The social objectives are to: 


ensure the continuation of social institutions and spirit, such as 
the establish 


nt of a strong family unit, socio-economic justice, 


promotion of educational, moral and spiritual development of the 


con ions when 


munity, the practice of shura, and all kifayah obliga 
necessary; 

inculcate awareness of the widespread and dangerous problems 
of physical, material, political and chemical abuse; of divisions 
among Muslims in particular and mankind in general; all forms of 
discrimination and consequently to strive towards its elimination 


for the betterment of the uma and world community 
develop the next generation to be conscious of all the problems 
kind, 


than we are now doing towards their solutions 


facing the wnma and n 


ind consequently to strive harder 


Despite the fact that there is an Islamization programme in 
Malaysia, ‘there is no single document in which the philosophy of 
education for the country is explicitly or categorically stated, Direc 
tions of Malaysian educational philosophy can be deduced only from 
documents dealing with national and educational projects and devel 
opments. The preamble of the 1961 Education Act states that its policy 
of education is ‘to satisfy the needs of the Nation and promote its 
cultural, social, economic and political development’, The most 
important aims of Malaysian education are national unity and man. 
power training to develop national resources for development. These 
general and brief staternents do not provide any systematic and coher 


ent axiological paradigm 


Similarly, the national ideology, Rukunegara, while containing five 


sound principles—belief in God, loyalty to king and country 
uphe 
morality—are isolated pil 


Jing the constitution, rule of law, and good behaviour and 


The goals of Malaysian education have recently been stated by the 


Ministry of Education to be as follows 


Individual. To nurture a balanced development in each individual by 


pr 


iding for the growth of physical, intellectual, emotional, moral 


f Knowledge in Islam 


The Concept 


and aesthetic potentials as a Malaysian up-holding the tenets ¢ 


Rukunegara 


Societal, To assist the individual to obtain greater insights and under 


ur ecological and cultural heritage, social institution: 


standing in 
values and practices, societal pressures and challenges. To enable the 
individual to function and fulfil his commitments and responsibilities 


Economic. To develop the human resources of the nation by assisting 


the individual to be # skilled, competent, rational and re 


«onal well-being and contribute to the progress and development of 


the nation, 


tical, To develop in the indi understanding and acceptance 


of the democratic ideas and ideals under the constitution, loyalty to the 
King, patriotism to the nation, awareness of his rights and respon 
{bilities as a citizen in a democracy and commitment to exercise these 


rights and responsibilitie 


Modernity. "To develop in the individual a positive attitude toward 
scientific enquiry and technical processes and pr elf-retiance 
lesire and capability for life-long education to enable him to initiate 
and adapt to changes compatible with the cultural and ethical valu 
pirations of the nation 
International Peace and Understanding, To promote international peace 
J understanding in the individual through the study of other 
nations from geographical, historical, sociological, economic a 
political perspectives and their relationship with Malaysia. To sensi 


{ize individuals to issues ¢ nting homanckind and develop in them 
understanding and appreciation of international effort towards peace 
described a few paragraphs above and to the élan of Islar ibed 
in chapter ne cannot say that they are Islamic. ‘The ¢ f 
dudiyya and Khilafa which are the ¢ of an Islamie workd-vie 
hould explicitly guide the process of education, but nowhere in the 
corpus of official governmental publications are there any statem 

upporting the Islamic notion of educating man as God's viee-regent 
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and servant. This absence is evident even in the statement of the aims 
and objectives of Islan 


Religious Knowledge (Pengetahuan Agama 


Islam) whether at the primary of the secondary level.* Despite this offi 


cial omission considerable material pertaining to these two concepts— 
and particularly that of ubudiyya—is stated and taught 
Itis only very recently that these key aims have been included in the 


field of Islamic religious instruction. The aim of Islamic Instruction in 


the Integrated Curriculum for Secondary School (Kurik 
Sekolah Menengah, or KBSM) to be implemen 
that ‘the Islamic Educational Program aims at developin 


n Bersepadu 


d in a couple of years is 


being [insan] into a Muslim who is knowledgeable [berilmu), a believer 


[Deriman} who performs good works |beramal salih] 


d possesses high 


orals [berperibadi mulia] according to the dictates of the Quran and 


Sunna towards fulfilling the responsibilities of being a pious servant and 
vice-regent of God." 

In the field of higher education, it is perhaps only the University of 
Technology that has explicitly articulated its philosophy on an inte 
grated Islamic basis, Its Vice-Chancellor, Tan Sri Datuk Professor 
Ainuddin Bin Abdul Wahid, who isa 


tual solutions to the current sc 


0.8 vocal proponent of the s 


moral predicaments of Malaysia, has 
stated that the institution aims to ‘develop capable technologists who 
will be responsible to their Creator and society". Hence all Muslim 
ame, which cover 


students must enrol in the Islamic Education progr 


s, law and society, and students who fail cannot 


graduate. Non-Muslim students are required to take courses in morals 
and ethics 

The International Islamic University (11U) established in 1983 at 
Petaling Jaya, Malaysia, which was directly inspired by the First World 


Conference on Islamic Education, has four major objectives: first, the 


revitalization of the Islamic concept of learning as an act of worship; 
second, the re-establishment of the primacy of Islam in all fields of 
knowledge consistent with the Islamic tradition; third, the revivifica 
tion of the ancient Islamic tradition of learning as an aspect of tawhid 


and fourth, the widening of ‘the scope and options in higher learning 


and seeking to excel in all forms of academic achievement’, Even 
though this promising institution with its international co-sponsorship 
consisting of the Republic of the Maldives, Organization of Istamic 


Conference, Bangladesh, Pakistan, Turkey, Libya and Malaysia is not 


an integral part of the Malaysian educational system, it nevertheles 
could serve as a model in Malaysia. In fact the presence of some non: 
Muslim Malaysians as students there is certainly a welcome sign 
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Lhave sought to demonstrate that the most important determinant 
of the successful realization of human destiny, that is, being God's 
vice-regent and servant, is knowledge. With knowledge comes 
wisdom and justice. Even piety and God-consciousness can flourish 
only with knowledge. Therefore an Islamic education at all levels must 


instil in the minds of students the | 


of knowledge and respect for its 


carrier, the ulama, or scholars, The pursuit of knowledge as a life-lor 


endeavour should be clearly and insistent! 


at 


1. This phenomenon 


was indeed characteristic feature of early and medieval Islam, so much 


so that even though the concept of knowledge later 


and reduced to the specifically ‘religous’, nevertheless love and 
respect for knowledge, thus defined, remained stron 


This important educational goal has not been ex 


in the general educational policy and objectives or in the more specif 
Islamic Religious knowledge syllabus of Malaysian education. Even 
in the process of the inculcation of Islamic values in government 
bureaucracy, the love and pursuit of knowledge has been omitted from 


the eleven values identified: hon: rity, dedica 


tion, moderation, hard-work 


good-morals and thankfulne 


Continuity of Education 


At present education in Malaysia, as in many cour rld-wide, i 
plagued with what Ronald Dore aptly calls the ‘diploma disease’, the 
frantic chasing after paper credentials, not for any intrinsi 
educational worth they presumably represent, but for their expected 
market and social-prestige value,” Consequently, an increasing pr 
portion of the population with higher academic or vocational diplomas 
has presented the Malaysian government with the problems of provid 
ing suitable jobs, ‘These problems have been exacerbat slow 
economic growth. In 1985 there were 488,000 unemployed which will 
increase to 684,200 by 1990, a majority of whom will be secondary 
school leavers and graduates in the age group of 15-24 years. ‘There 
ure about $5,000 unemployed graduates. ‘There has been a new 
urgency to redirect the philosophy and objective of education to th 
pursuit of self-improvement through knowledge, creativity and m 

ne. Graduates have been urged not to seek white 
only: graduates of the Agriculture University of Malaysia 
directed towards farming for there are 2.6 million hectare 
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However, education as a life-long activity extending beyond the 
limits of formal schooling has be 


1 accepted in Malaysia since the late 
t of the universal realizatio 


1970s. This development is 


concern 
ing the rapid expansion of knowledge; but in Islam, the philosophy of 
education as a life-long process is a direct consequence of the 
realization of the infinitude of knowledge 

Carrying out the obligations in the truest spirit of Islam whether 


those of fard ain or kifaya necessitates a continuous quest for knowledge 


involving new information and skills, Thus an Islamic educational 


system would agree with an extension of non-formal educational pro 


grammes, for example, various occupat 


| and professional skill 
training programmes, a 


icultural and other types of extension ser 


vices, adult literacy classes, and continuation studies at various 


educational levels. Many extended ational activities are already 


on offer in Malaysia through various government agencies and insti: 


tutions inchs 


ng the regular religious and social educational pro- 
grammes organized in mosques throughout the country. Even the 
concept of an ‘Open University’ has been suggested, The Vice Chan 
cellor of the University of Malaya, Royal Professor Engku Aziz, has 
called for all communication systems in the nation to be utilized to 
channel knowledge and skills to the population as is done in other 


nations like Britain. 


The Content of Education 


The curricular content of Islamic education is essentially unlimited; it 


can be organized not only to respond to different historical develop 


¢ them. The study of the Arabic language, the 


ments but also to sha 
Quran and hadith is obligatory because Arabic leads to the last two 
which constitute the teachings of God and His Prophet respectively 
Knov 


consume harmful foods and drinks, which are forbidden. The Me 


dye of medicine is also obligatory so that Muslims do ne 


command; he who ne it negligent in his religious duty 
He even said that astrology—a non-science—shoul d, tin 
order to realize its falsity wrong cannot be kno 
without a knowledge . 

The categorization into fard ain and kifapa constitutes, respecti 
the compulsory core and clective or specialization curriculum with a 


proper balance of the intellectual, moral-spiritual and physical. ‘The 


notion of fard ain contents should not be confined to the basic tenets of 
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and Islam (such as the knowledge of, and belief in, one God, 


ets, angels, divine scriptures and God's determination of all 


matters, and the declaration of & shahada, the performance of the 
five daily prayers, fasting in the month of Ramadan, pilgrin ad 
payment of zakat-tax), but should expand according to one's cognitive 
ability, social responsibility, political position and economic capacit 


In the context of Malaysia, the compulsory nature of fard ain knowl 


ec and skills should entail their being sufficiently included at all 


levels of education, A semblance of this ha n achieved by Islami 


religious instruction which was made compulsory for all Muslim stu 
dents in the Education Act of 1961. The government has also been 
courageous and perceptive in providing a parallel and concurrer 


subject, Moral Education, for non-Muslim students. Unfortunat 


neither of these subject amined, and the absence of this provision 
in a national education system which is still rooted in the examination 
mentality, has not given them the seriousness and weight they trul 
deserve. Many students absent themselves from these classes when 


or tuition in the subjects that are to be ex 4. Thus there are man 


Muslim secondary students who cannot even perform basic Islamic 
duties such as reading the Quran and saying obligatory pra 
There is an urgent need to reorganize the sy Islamic R 
gious Knowledge in Malaysia's primary and secondary schools to 
provide the students with the ne ry kn attitudes and sk 
to enable them to handle their lives according to the dictates and spirit 
f Islam. At present only the personal obligatory rituals such ai 
ayers, zakat, pilgrimage and some basic arti f faith ave taugk 
and they are not integratec the larger and more ur ul élan of 
Islam. The study of n great detail is neit aningful 
for a nts NOFA fe vst f d 
to perform such obligations at that , 
to know that these are ns 
philosophy behind these rel oblig 
ioveult 
posed n of Islamic giou: 
ary School Integrated Curriculum such 
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as munakahat (marriage and family matters) and the intellectual herit 


age of Islam for older students 


Comparative religious studies should also be included in Islamic 
jous Instruction fi Id 


1 Islam and other religions, thus 


om the secondary school level. ‘This we 


cover areas of similarity betw 


promoting understanding and co-operation, and establish points of 
ligent and dignified differe 


tained, Comparative discussion would foster a more harmonious 


difference, so that i 


es can be main- 


society as well as protect Muslim youths who are susceptible and vul 
nerable to other religious influences. The latter point is important 
because thousands of young Muslim students seek furth 
abroad, pi 


studies 
ticularly in the West, (In 1985, for example, aver 6,000 


ng in overseas institutions.) So far a 


Bumiputras were study 
comparative religion course has been offered only to fourth year 


students by the Department of Thec 
Ish ic Studies, at the Nation 


In classical Muslim education, the excellence, pursuit and trans 


y and Philosophy, Faculty of 
1 University of Malaysia. 


mission of knowledge has been in 


srporated within an Islamic world 
view; but at no level of Malaysian education is there explicit mention 
of this fundamentally important theme. ‘The newly proposed syllabus 
of Islamic education for secondary schools does refer to ‘the impor 
d to the form four level 


tance of knowledge in Islam’, but this is lin 


only. It is imperative, if Islamic education is to be reconstructed for 


the benefie of its adherents and the world, that this theme of the 


excellence of knowledg 


learning, teaching and the lives and contri 


butions of scholars should become an integral part of all education 


Since thinking and all its components (analysis, interpretation, syn: 


thesis, coherency) are important as 


cts of the Islamic concept of 


knowledge and frequently emphas 


d by the Quran and Sunna, it is 


necessary that Islamic education should include training in these 


ks, Rele 


though some philosophers have doubt 


ant subjects would include logic and philosophy, for even 


d, or even rejected religion 


tright, for the importance of philosophy as a tool in Islamic intellec 


tual history is widely recognized, Th 


development of the disciplines 
of jurisprudence, theology, ethics, history, and even mystical writ 


ings, is due to logical and philosophical thinking. It is detrimental to 


the very cause of religion when philosophy—and other positive 


sciences—are rejected because of their accidental attributes. In the 


declining period of Islam this position was adopted even by scholars 


sad done great works in the fields mentioned above. ‘Thus al 


who 


Ghazali discouraged people not only from studying philosophy but 
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also the scientific works of philosophers; the fourteenth century jurist 


al-Shatibi denied that reason has any role in law-making and rejected 


phil ht because it is not action related; the seventeenth 
century Shaykh Ahmad al-Sirhins 


the sciences, including arithmetic and geometry 


also condemned philosophy and 


In Malaysia, as perhaps in many other countries, the awarene 


that being educated is not necessa: 


vably, Professor Engku Aziz has 


ing skills has gr nside 


yitem encourages memorizing rather than 


ducatic 
called ui 


airman of the Malaysian Examination Gouneil, he 


stated that oui 
thinking and 
techniques, Ax ( 


n universities to offer courses in thinking 


has noticed that students tend to rely on model answers, rote learnin 
and spotted questions rather than on understandir cepts and 
theories.” A 


thinking, reading and writing at the University of Science, Penang 


present courses offered at university level include critical 


and logic at the Faculty of Islamic Studies, National University of 
Malaysia, It iy not necessarily the subject itself that er ages critical 
and creative thinking: rather, it is the teaching ( earning 
approach and the atmosphere of tolerance in the cla 1 and societ 
that stimulates this proce 

It must be admitted that a certain amount of memorization is a 

ral part of learning and ur Jing. If one does not re 

ber, how can one carry the knowledge beyond the moment of knowing 
t? Application becomes impossible if not dan if memor 
faulty especially in areas where immediat ion is needed, a 
mechanical, uncreative and inert. In Islam, de t 
nach ween a person who me norized and somebody whe 
History ix an important aspect of the Qura udy of 
hould be an intege he Islan ational ulum. A 


the primar 1 the ‘ oman! 

imagination, love of Muslim nalities, admiration of deed: 
and appreciatic Islat iitural herit er At th 

one el the emphasi i t thical history in 

form of historical consciousness and participation and activism. A\ 

n level a nal f historical phenomena shou 
availal Heated that hi is open to possibilitic 

the f Malaysian primary sch i " 
n lireetly vart of Local Stv yhasiaing the economi 
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social and political development of Malaysia and Southeast Asia 
From the fourth grade to the ninth history is taught separately with 
nt and unity. The bifurcation 


special emphasis on national developm 
of the arts and the sciences in Malaysian upper secondary education 
has denied science and technical stream students the chance to study 
history and the social sciences. However, the recent statements by the 
Minister of Education that he 


\ds to make history a compulsory 
subject for science students is an excellent step in the proper direction. 
Within the context of Islamic Religious Knowledge history is taught in 
schools: from the earliest grade primarily as stories dealing with the 
life of Prophet Muhammad, his con 
detailed account of Islamic history until the death of Mamum the 
Abbasid C 
N 
pri 
national, regional and Islamic by 


anions and previous prophets; a 


2aliph in secondary schools. It seems that history teaching in 


Jaysia—whether about national, regional or Islamic history—is 


arily informative; it may heighten students’ interest in their 


‘tage but ca 


neither really inspire 


students with a sense of historical involvement nor imbue them with 


effective moral lessons 


There has, howev 


been one important developn in 


nd teacher train colleges recently—the 


Malaysian universities 
introduction of an Islamic Civilizatio 


ch in the past was 
open only to students in the Islamic Studies, ‘The course, designed by 
Zainal Abidin Hj. Abdul Kadir, who is the Director of the Division of 
mic Education in the Ministry of Education, is an attempt at ‘the 


jotion of a united Malaysian society in the future’. But although 


this course holds tremendous potential for the articulation of a 


normative Islamic world-view and a critical assessment of Islamic 
history and institutions in relation to the world and Malaysia, it is 
app: 
cant 


ently quite vague in its philosophy and objectives and therefore 


st be effectively implemented. At college and university levels the 
inclusion of Islamic Civilization as a compulsory subject for all 
students seems essential to inculcate the correct understanding that 


on in the normal sense but also a culture and 


Islam is not merely a relig 


zation that has played a major role in the Malay archipelago as 


described by al-Attas. Being the religion of the Federation, it is 
important for all educated Malaysians to appreciate the historical and 


civilizational aspects of Islam, However, making it compulsory 


is equivalent to the fard ain knowledge for Muslims, 


higher education level, means the quest for a more 


whi 
critical, coherent and integrated world-view. But the contents of this 
fi 


mative with a tinge of apologetics: 


course are basically in! 
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All Malaysian higher educational institutions have been offering 
with different contents and degrees of 
emphasis, since 1983 with the exception of MARA Institute of Tech 
nology (ITM) which started in 1977, All students in Teacher Training 


Colleges, the National University, the University of Technology and 


the Islamic Civilization cc 


the University of Northern Malaysia have to pass the course; at the 


pulsory for Muslim students only, but 


University of Science it is « 


they are not required to pass it, The University of Malaya and the 
University of Agriculture prefer to offer it as an elective subject. Most 
institutions complain of inadequate staffing and lack of reference 
materials 

A crit 


Coordinator for the Ceatre for General Struc 


valuation of the course at the National University by the 


the Islamic Civilization ¢ has underlined some major organiza 


tional problems, Because this course 


workload is shared by about forty different lecturers f 


who teach one lecture-unit repeated to four or five diffe 
2 semester, many of wh not, naturally, regard this as their real 
task. The incidence of lectui equesting nute absence 
coupled with the difficulty of finding suitable replacements i 
common. There are also complaints that attendance ii because 
tudents can pass the test by using the multiple cho! jestior 
previous exam 

Islamic Courses at Colleges and Universities 
There are twenty-four teacher training eo! in Malaysia, three of 
which are located in Sabah and four in Sarawak. In a here are 
four yes specializing in specific subjects, namely the Langua 
Institute, ¢ t Teacher Training Colleg ye Islam 
Veacher Training ( , and the Technical Teacher ‘Training Col: 
lege. The training of graduate teache done in all universities 
except the Un Northern Malaysia and MARA Institute of 
Technology. The state of teacher educat ke everythin n 
Malaysia call cerned by erations of national man 
power and unit Western ions." 

Besides the compulsory ject of Islamic Civilization (for all 
tude and Islamic Religious Instruct Muslim student 
nd Moral Edueation (for nonsMust here are no other formal 
programmes in teacher training colleges that include the Islami 
per ©. Th rriculum of all teact aining colleges ir 
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Malaysia is centrally prescribed by the Teacher Education Division 


the Ministry of Education.” To be sure some principals and Islamic 
student associations do organize informal programmes known as 
Kelas Fard ain 


university level 


mbue students with a deeper Islamic awareness. At 
part from the varying status of the Islamic Civiliza 
tion programme, there is a trend to accommodate the Islan 


1c perspec 


tive on education. F 


ample, in one of the required courses for the 


diploma in education at the National University three out of five 


prescribed textbooks have an Islamic approach. Other than these 
there are no references to Islam even where it would be relevant, albeit 


comparatively, such as in Measurement and Evaluat 


Science, Comparative Education, Introductory Counselling, Educa 


tion for 


ional Development and Unity, Behaviour Modification 
nd Values, ‘The 


Malaysian 


Technique for Teachers, and Evaluation, Attitutes 
M 


education or official 


aysian sources that are used are primarily eit 


rnment reports or translations of Western 
eading materials and references from the rich 
fe in Malay and English 
translations is particularly inexplicable because all the lecturers at the 


works, The absence of 


Islamic intellectual heritage which are avail 
Centre for Education, National University and most of the students 
are Muslims. Even though there are no official statistics, it is safe 
National U 


say that th versity (with the exception of ITU and I'TM 


which Jiploma in education programmes anyway) con 


tains the highest number of Muslim staff and students of any univer 
sity in Mala 


Malaysia, in the words of P 


t surprising that teacher education in 
ssor Awang Had Salleh, the Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Northern Malaysia, ‘is not seriously 


producing teachers who are not only having noble perso 


also having the missionary attitude of developing noble personalitic 


among their student 
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Conclusion 


The concept of knowledge is an important aspect of the Islamic world 


aded by 


view, which in summary, is basically founded on, and perv 


five fundamental ideas, The idea of one living, 


omniscient, merciful yet just God; the idea of man’s destiny as His 


servant and His vicegerent on earth and who is endowed with freedom 


and consequent responsibility; the idea of prophethood whose raison 


1idance of man for optimal realization of his said destiny 
of life which i 


d to benefit man in bii 


eis the g 


the idea of multi-faceted reality and diversi a manifes 


tation (ayat) of God and which is inten 


atological ju 


for a meaningful existence; and the idea af ¢ igment 
entailing reward or punishment 
This world-view naturally affects the approach to Islamic 


n, Briefly, the 
Knowledge 
Absolute 


epistemology and ha for educat 


tiple implicatic 


concept of knowledge in Islam has several key features 


infinite since it originates from and ends in God, who is the 


Knower. Since knowledge is an aspect of divinity, secking it 


expanding and teaching it are considered important acts of divine 


worship. The proper and application of knowledge in on 


personal and collective life forms the foundation of the only criterion of 
lescribed in other place 


whether 


(the Quran and 


human excellence in Islam, tagwoa or, as iti 


khashya. The concept of knowledge is thus an integrated one 


in its sources where the revealed and primary source 


the normative Sunna of Muhammad) as well as those found in nature 


history and the inner experiences of man, or in its ¢ here it 
produces spiritual enlightenment and good action r ng in truc 
ju teribut wa. ‘The teachings found in these two 
primary sources of 1 epistemology provide the stability and 
paradigm to deal with all the changes in human lives and enviror 
ment. At the same time, different inner experiences, history and 
teachings of the basic sources of Islam, The age for the 
Mustims remains that of properly unc | dan of 
the Quran he authentic Sunna of M 1 he 
proper meanings in the continuous unfolding of the secrets of natura 
historical and psychological phenomena. ‘This requires a concept of 


long education, not onl 1p 


aptly obser 
ducational we of th ncept of kne nel the 
world {represents are farsreaching, but mulation must b 
1 in a specific historical context unless it is to become a utof 
ademie exer As J Furnivall sta 1 ” 
ducat nims and policy: “Th ple peri there is n 
Ider leading up to the sky i xe wnle q 
from earth," Hence the seed 10 think educational im 
ations within the cont r at 
n T have attempted to di Malu 1 this book 
One of th yportant realities in Ma t hly plural 
nature of its society. Any reform H none part of a soci 
nust Like int ideration its possible impact on ot mmui 
This fact becomes more critical when the Muslim population 
st a c 1 half of the entire population, whose educate 
h nd cultur r han ¢ m. I process of 
mization has caused sor neern among non-Muslims? ‘The 
int prime minister of Malaysia, Tunku Abdul Rahman, who write 


Gonelusion 


regularly in the English-language, Chinese-owned daily newspaper 
The Siar, has expressed his fear concerning Islamization nun 


times. His latest statement on this theme is ironic in the light of the 
nt election of the leaders of UMNO (United Malay National 


Organization), the strongest group in the ruling coa 


re 


tion govern 
ment, where four out of five top leaders have either an Islamic reli 


gious educational background or Islam-oriented vision. Additionally 
the highest vote-getter in the UMNO Supreme Cu 
mer Dean of Facul 


ncil was the for 


y of Islamic Studies at the National University of 


Malaysia, who has a doctorate in Islamic Studies from an Egyptian 


University. The Tunku cautions that experience has shown that 
too much emphasis on religion will lead to misunderstanding as 
Malaysia is a country of mixed population and mixed religions, and 
would not be congenial to the happy relationship that exists among the 
people today."* In 1982, he wrote reminding UMNO leadership that 
It would be a sad day indeed, if the government is pressured into 
introducing drastic reforms to keep up with religious [Islamic] laws. It 
id Malaysia as a 


secular state in which Islam is declared the official religion 


must be remembered that the constitution procla 


The government under Dr Mahathir Muhammad seems (o be ver 
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Plan, and in his official 


Malaysia on 1 July 1983 he said, ‘We do not intend to abolish other 


ning address of the first Islamic Bank of 


banks because not all the population in this country are Muslims; also 


the commercial banking currently in vogue today is used world 


wide Islamic Banks can be used to conduct business transac 
tions, but other banks are needed." It munt be noted that this policy of 


cautious Islamization by the government has been popular with 


people judging by their response (o its f mes and projects, su 


as the Inculeation of Islamic Values in Government Bureaucracy 
Islamic Banks, Islamic Takaful (Insurance) and others. However, they 
are rejected by son the Pan Malaysian 
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and Suara al-Islam (the Voice of Islam), and the 


Islamic groups particular 


epresenta 
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fundamentalist student bodies that 
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The Concept of Knowledge in Ista 
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They rely on the Quran, hadith and the (translated) writings of Ibn 


Taimiyya and current fundamentalist weiters from the Middle East 


and Indo-Pakistan. Their positions on g 


policies are basically similar, IRC, in its journal Furgan (The 


Criterion), had a cover issue entitled, ‘Islamization: A Tool To Per 


etuate Jabili (unislamic] Ideology’, while in its weekly newspaper 


Peristiwa (Events) there was an article ‘Istamisasi-Satu Kekebruan 
(Islamization: A Confusion).? Suara al-Islam holds the view that the 
government is introducing only minor aspects of Islam that will 
not change the fundamental structure and bisis of its ideology of 


liberalism and economic development rding to them, the 


Islamization programmes are nothing but a strategy to confuse the 
Muslims into thinking that the government is the real champion of 
Islam. 


Similarly, PAS has said that more and more people are becoming 


aware of the true teachings of Islam and therefore UMNO’s national 


ist and secular government is forced to think about strategies to con: 


fuse the people by wearing the Islamic robe, at least to convince them 
that UMNO won't be left behind in implementing Islam, But these 
programmes cannot dismande the basic foundation of th ionalist 
cular and democratic government. They also cannot be called 
Islamization.” PAS is convinced that Islamization in many Muslir 
nations today is an attempt (o continue in power as advise th 
United States. It alleges that a document was found in the US 
Embassy in Lran which was taken over by Muslim students in 1979 
advising the Shah to earry out cerusin Island ray ° ‘These 
groups will not accept anything short of a total Islamic state, ‘T 
citation of the plural nature of Malaysia ix seen only as a 
leadler wrote: *It is impossible that UMNO ca vill ste for 
Islam, In fact, UMNO ression of Islan f hi 

Vh vased group, Tabligh-i-Jarmaat is apolitical and does not 
consider such matters relevant to its cause. One Malaysian leader of 
the group told me in Ames, Iowa, in th mmer of 1982, ‘All the 
[political, economic, interracial and other} problems that we are 
acing would be settled if the Muslims have Iman (faith).” Therefore 
asks, Darul Arqam, whether in its monthly newspapers al-A 


Conclusion 


al-Mukminah (for women), al-Munir (for children and teenagers) or in 
the booklets written by its founder and leader, does not comment 
directly on government activities. Yet with its feverish economic 
social and educational as well as literary activities, it is safe to say that 
it does not take seriously the government's Islamization efforts." 
ABIM seems to be the only credible and popul: 
Islan 


H 
1 
Islamization policy. ABIM is ready to work with any group in areas 
that will be of benefit to Isla 


non-governmen 
ic body that has a critical appreciation of the government 


nd its wnma on the Quranic prineiple of 
co-operation in righteousness. Even though its ultimate goal is total 
Islamization, it nevertheless ‘welcomes any efforts and projects bene 
ficial to the Muslims such as the Islamic University and Islamic Bank 
if they are conducted in the manner acceptable to the wma’ ."* 

ABIM would agree on the importance of the plural nature of 
Malaysia and the possibility of the oppressive nature of a religious 
state, and that abuse in the name of religion has often occur 
human experience, But it also poin 


ut that in much of Islamic 


al in 


history it was the true religious experience that was instrumen 


minim ed. 


ing much suffering. Act. 


ily, Islam has historically oper 


largely in a heterogeneous society. Muslim cities like Damascus and 
Baghdad in the eighth century CE, for example, became centres of 
plural societies where Arabs, Persians, Greeks, Indians, Copts, 
Berbers, Sogdians, ‘Turks, and even Chinese had different religious 
aff 


Hinduism, and Buddhism, many of which have positively contributed 


ations such as Islam, Judaism, Christianity, Manicheanism, 
to the flowering of the Islamic civilization, The success of historical 
Islam in dealing with race-consciousness has been universally 


1. To the Musli 


rather a challenge to realize the universal mission of Islam for the 


accept 


the plural nature ix not an obstacle but 


benefit of the socio-moral order that Muslims have built which could 
overflow to all other communities 


A big obstacle in the task of the current moderate Islamization 


process is the lack of good reading materials—whether for policy 


makers, bureaucrs ans, professionals or educational 


, politic 


isticated and cohi 


institutions—that would provide sor 
responses to the modern Malaysian issues, Most reading materials on 
Islam do not come from Malaysia; they come from the United King 


dom, the United States, the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, Singapore 


and Indonesia, Indonesian scholars have translated works primarily 


from Arabic, English and French sources into the Indonesian lan 


guage which Malaysians can read, The Malaysian public, especially 
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Conclusion 
Hie OUNREN emer oy erat ohe eatin be die indamente Conceptually it is suggested here that dichotomy (or trichotom: 
interpretations particula a5, ie between the formal and the informal (and non-formal) aypects of 
Muslimur kistan’s Jamaat-i-Islami. However, the works of 


education must be immediately rejected for it has many negative 


late Ismail al-F Reshienahinss anita = 2 implications for the nature and function of education and educational 
al-Attas, Sayyed Hossein Nasr and Muhammad Iqbal are popular accountability, Since most Islamic activities in education, whether in 
among some Muslim intellectuals, particularly the western-educate schools or teacher training colleges, is done outside the formal context 
members of ABIM. Di mri the eclucational implications sf th of the respective curricula, and since performance or involvement in 
Islamic 1 of knowledge are conducted wholl he pat these activities is not accorded the same recognition as thoxe that are 
meters of the nment’s official educat mn for obvion examined, no students, teachers or parents want to continue these 
asons. There were however, in 1985, 403 private schools in Malaysia programmes if they conflict with preparations for examination sub 
with 192,490 students and ach \ hose in the jects. Thus reductionist methods of evaluating the performance 
kindergarten, Most of these a recat per quseliier a students, teachers and schools through academic examinations need 
government schools, and are intended primaril shai to be critically re-examined; especially those fields that are located 
them with anot ance for reventerin um : outside the parameters of fard ain category. The academic bias must be 
#10 provide diploma mimes in cert changed because contribution to society is not limited to those whi 
technical field excel in’ academic works only, Rather, society needs capable and 
There are, besides, the people's reli mary an . moral traders, craftmen, soldiers, agriculturalists, fishermen, ete 
Is (Sek ama fi with thei Arabic-Islam who may not have high paper qualifications but who do possess the 
um whose graduates either become ima " basic thinking and learning, skill 
Middle Eastern and Indo an Islam ions of higher lear Fard ain knowledge must be deeply understood and ably practise 
ing partic » (Egypt), Medi Arabia), Ds 1 Thus it is strongly recommended that the teaching of Islamic Reli 
and Lucknow (1 1 f ' ious Knowledge to Muslim students be made obligatory throug 
taken over by, and al of the M c fihicerlona!' levels ncludiaig’ Porid ‘Stx'and ‘universiey, and/hat ihe 
edu awe i ns hepgier =! integrated performai f the student must be formally stated in the 
hile their mphasis is retai \ tk Educational Act. The present system of not requiring examination 
recently extablished the Ad Gounell ndardizat will not serve the intended purpose, Examinatior pore 
Islamic 1 and Educatic andardi abi and et integrated philosophy of Islam, should include written, aral and prac 
riculum of all the peoy i t tical aspeets, and Mustim students should be orally examined to see if 
Ministry of Educ nee ar WO they can read the Quran, say specific prayers properly and understand 
Jen edt inth f nal certain basic concepts and principles of Islam 
r ndok | ' n Indonesia ar 1 ral Education that is obligatory for non-Muslims just as 
ly dying away, ay ner Islamic instruction is for Muslims, should also be seriously conducted 
rh pt of ancl ts iy pt of k and the students’ performances evaluated for the moral problems and 
neral Mala 1 immaturity of any one grou affect others in the country, But 
Many prominent Muslin invell and groups k na Moral Education which sceks to instil, for example, the virtues of 
nats 7 er mpl acrific ‘ommitment, patience, true courage, ju 
has resp ti f ly, an Therefore it 4 good idea, and certain ‘ 
tain th been achi . Islamic notion of non-Muslim rights, that Moral Education be t 


The Concep 


coherently and systematically organized so that students can have a 


{ normative Islam and its historical achievement 


critical appreciatic 
does not carry the status 


and shortcomings. However this program 


of fard ain knowledge, wh 


aptly deserved by the Fun 


al Studies programme of the International Islamic University (ITU) 


hose components include the agida (creed or world-view), akhlag (ethi. 


cal philosophy and practice) and sharia (Jaw). It also contains regular 
actical religious exer training. One possible flaw in this 


$ syllabu: 


which would prepare its s! 1 


the basic sources of Islam and other epistemological devices acceptable 


(5 élan (o guide them in their professional and private affairs. Even 
though the ITU is officially outside the Malaysian educational system. 
jents are largely Malaysian and it could form the 


basis for a truly Islamic educational system in Malaysia, It is to be 
hoped that its overwhelming percentage of Malaysian staff and 
students will positively and creatively contribute to the progressive 
Islamic developments in Malaysia 

The Islamization policy in Malaysia, according «0 Mr Anwa 
Ibrahim, Education Minister and president of the ruling part 
UMNO, should not be an exclusivist policy particularly f 
the West, It is indeed an injustice to history and to the true spirit 0 
Islam that some Muslim activists (and many Western scholars al 
equate Islamization with an anti-West philosophy. Mu: arged 
in the Quran to benefit from the signs of God ir f che 
world; and learning from the West, whose r prominence can be 
attributed significantly to its contact with Jim world, should 
be positively regarded as a reciprocation of a magnificiently creative 
integrated and coherent world-view, did na vacuum 
Rather, it benefited greatly from the rich and varied achiever 

{ previous and contemporary non-Muslin ations, M , 
process of Islumization by the government is ¢ 1 in this spirit 
Indeed, its policy of looking East is not an attempt to reject the West 
become respect ysperous nations by learning from the We 
ocial and heritage, In Me Anwar Ibeal " ki 
Bast is neither a th the East nor a hysteria against th 
Ih is that Malaysia gets the ba ght at ar 


Conclusion 


Islamization programme can be successfully pursued without the true 
spirit of Islam being lost 
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Education in Muslim countries has for too long followed the secular 
philosophy of the developed world, but now Islamic revivalism is demanding 
an educational system that conforms to the teachings off Islam. This book 
systematically formulates an educational worldview of Islam by returning 
to the two fundamental sources: the Quran and the Sunnah. It discusses 
the concepts that make up this worldview — God, prophethood, man, the 
universe — and the relationship of knowledge to wisdom, truth, spirituality, 
ethics and action 

Moving in the final two chapters from the theoretical to the practical, 
the author examines the implications for one developing Islamic country 
— Malaysia. He looks at the socio-political background, the attempts at 
Islamization, the educational aims, the methodology and the contents of 
education. And he clearly notes where Malaysia is at this point, His 
investigation Will be invaluable to all other countries who need to define 
their own roles and concepts of knowledge 
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